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4 ) PERSONALLY OR:ERED BY - 
Horse- Hetion~ _HLR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Her Excellency the Cienteen - Aberdeen 


writes; ‘‘That the Saddle has given her complete 
a é. satisfaction.” 


Pronounced by Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 
A most efficient substitute for the live horse. 


EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 
Cures Dyspepsia; Quickens the Circulation; Stimulates the Liver; 
, and Safely Reduces Obesity. 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 


LANCET : ‘The expense and difficulty 
of Riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


STANDARD: ‘* Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘‘ We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse-Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
riding on a horse ; the same muscles are 
brought into play as when riding.” 


MORNING POST: “ An ingenious 
device for obtaining the hygienic benefits 
of horse-riding without the trouble and 
expense of cs and maintaining a 
living stee 


WORLD : “‘It isgoodfor the FIGURE, * 

good for the COMPLEXION, and ~ 
ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR THE 
HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: “ Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child, may derive 
benefit from the stimulating action of the 
saddle, without i incurring any unnecessary 
fatigue.” 


MEDICAL PRESS: “From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation of 
the various paces of the horse are of a 
realistic nature.” 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE 
GUARDS’ GAZETTE: ‘The value of 
the Horse-Action Saddle for exercise at 
home is a most efficient substitute for 
horse exercise. Well-known people have 
gone in for this exercise with highly 
satisfactory results.” 


When on board ship this invention provides the equivalent for horee-exercies. 
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Denver, Colorado, November 14th. 
Tne Incrpent The Homeric battle in the United States is over at 
ISCLOSED. —_Jast, to the immense relief of the whole commu- 
nity, which is rapidly resuming its normal existence with charac- 
teristic common-sense and zest. The Republic is acting up to its 
best traditions, and Americans are fulfilling their boast that a week 
after a Presidential Election the incident is regarded as closed. Some 
legacy of bitterness after so fierce and momentous a contest in- 
evitably remains, but on the whole one may say that angry pas- 
sions have already been allayed. This is eloquent of the force of 
the nation’s character, when one recalls the accusations and declara- 
tions uttered only a few days ago. Excitement then ran so high 
that it seemed almost incredible that the defeated party 
would serenely accept the verdict. I was told, when recently in 
New York, that should Silver be beaten the place to hear “ Seces- 
sion talk” would be Colorado, of which this beautiful place, 
Denver, is the capital, as it indeed may be called the metropolis 
of the Silver world. No State felt more vitally interested in the 
election than Colorado, none would have been more elated by 
Mr. Bryan’s victory, and none is more cast down by his defeat; 
but the curious visitor wishing to investigate any supposed 
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Secession movement must seek it elsewhere, for it is not discover- 
able in Denver. English newspapers, the great bulk of which are 
honestly desirous of giving a true picture of the political situation 
in America, though some of them are served by correspondents 
who are neither enterprising nor accurate, would do well to avoid 
the suggestion that one part of America is panting to attack another. 
All such statements are repeated here, and as they are known to 
have no foundation in fact, they are attributed to an unfriendly 
desire on the part of their authors to set the United States by the 
ears. ‘The Americans feel themselves to be one people and to have 
a common destiny; and patriotism burns as brightly in the Rocky 
Mountains as in Boston or Philadelphia. If New York thinks 
otherwise it is mistaken, but that is perhaps not an Englishman’s 
business ; what is his business, is to try and remove an irritating mis- 
conception from the mind of his own countrymen. A statement, for 
example, was lately made in an English newspaper in perfect good 
faith, to the effect that nothing would be more welcome to the South 
than an opportunity of paying off old scores against the North. It 
would be far more accurate to say that nothing would be more 
welcome to the South than an opportunity of wiping out the past 
by fighting by the side of the North against some third party. 
English editors, to use a native expression, should “have no use” 
for these cunards, though it is very natural they should be current 
in London, as there were frequent imputations on the loyalty of the 
Southern States in leading New York newspapers during the late 
campaign; but let me reiterate that New York is not regarded in 
other parts of the Union as an accurate or just exponent of 
American opinion. New York is in fact a delightful city, built on 
an island off the American coast. It is as far from Denver as 
London is from Constantinople, and New Yorkers are alleged to 
have but little partiality for the journey. 


Major McKinley, the Republican candidate, has 
- MAJoR secured the Presidency by a substantial majority 
McKINLEY’S ; e,e 
ELecrion. Of the Electoral College. At the time of writing 
it is still uncertain what the precise figures will 
be, owing to the closeness of the contests in several States, and 
the remoteness of many of their polling precincts, whence the 
returns have not come in. Mr. Bryan appears to have carried 
about 170 electoral votes out of the 447 constituting the Electoral 
College, while Major McKinley obtains the balance of 277, thus 
getting a majority of over 100. This is clearly a striking 
advantage, though it is smaller than Mr. Cleveland had over 
Mr. Harrison in 1892, when the Democrats polled 277 to a 
Republican vote of 145—the Populists’ candidate getting the 
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remainder. The composition of the Electoral College is frequently 
affected by flukes, and this year Providence was on the side of the 
Republican Party. The McKinley electors won by the skin of 
their teeth in several vital States, and a trivial displacement of 
votes in California, Kentucky, West Virginia, Oregon, the Dakotas, 
and Indiana, would have placed Mr. Bryan in Major McKinley’s 
position. A transfer of 25,000 votes in these States, which is 
no great turnover in an electorate of fourteen millions, would have 
reversed the positions. At one moment, when the returns 
were creeping in, everything appeared to depend on the vote 
of a single State—Indiana—as the Democrats were believed to have 
carried the rest of the group mentioned above, and the news 
from Indiana was favourable to them. The Republican Party went 
through a very bad quarter of an hour at that time, and its 
cooler-headed members are fully conscious of their narrow escape, 
and have registered a vow not to risk another contest with Silver, 
which has asserted its superior influence in a majority of the States 
of the Union. Though many of them are small and scantily popu- 
lated, the system on which the Electoral College is based gives them 
a preponderant proportionate voting power. While hot-headed 
editors are declaring Silver to be scalped, the longer-headed 
politicians of the Republican Party know better, and, if wisdom 
prevails, the election of 1909 will not be fought on the Silver ques- 
tion, for the very simple reason that it will be settled in the inter- 
val on international lines. If nothing is done for Silver before the 
next election, very little will remain of the Republican Party after 
it. But few Americans affect to regard the present decision as a 
mandate to maintain the Gold Standard, although many of the 
leading Republicans, by stress of their strategic position, were im- 
pelled to make Monometallist speeches, worthy of Sir Willian 
Harcourt, before the close of the campaign. 


If Major McKinley’s majority in the Electoral 
a College was ever in jeopardy, at any rate his 
acceptance by a great popular majority was from 
the first return to the last beyond all question. He appears to 
have polled a majority of nearly a million, whereas his predecessors 
have rarely obtained a greater majority than a quarter of a million, 
while not a few have been elected by a minority of the popular 
voters. Major McKinley is thus plainly marked out by the 
choice of the people as the right man for the Presidency. 
It is obvious that, had Mr. Bryan been favoured by fortune 
in the close States, he could only have scraped into power 
by a very narrow Electoral majority and in the teeth of a 
great popular majority upon issues that the majority have been 
28° 
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taught to regard as going to the very root of the national 
wellbeing. His precarious victory would have imposed a 
tremendous strain upon the defeated majority and the Con- 
stitution. The execution of his policy would have appeared 
to lack moral sanction. That the country has been spared 
the ordeal of submitting to a minority President at the end 
of such a contest as that just concluded must be a_ subject 
of general congratulation, apart from the issues involved. 
It should be understood that day after day for several months 
Mr. Bryan and his followers—who constitute nearly half the 
nation—have been held up by nearly all the great papers in the 
east and middle-west as Anarchists, pirates, lunatics, and traitors. 
The great, and even staggering, majorities cast for the Republican 
candidate in those States show how valuable an ally mere abuse 
is, provided it be general and sufficiently strong. The swash- 
bucklers of the Press are naturally priding themselves on the 
part they have played, but it has been none the less a dangerous 
game, and would have proved so in this case if a few fortuitous 
groups of voters had balloted differently. What a fearful dilemma 
would have arisen had the Democrats succeeded! Short of tearing 
up the Constitution, the newspapers would have been obliged to 
make a volte face and explain to their inflamed readers that the 
time had come to distinguish between Anarchists and “ Anarchists,” 
and that the latter phrase had been used in a Pickwickian sense 
for electioneering purposes. Neither Pennsylvania, New England, 
nor New York State would have grasped the distinction with 
sufficient quickness to accept the “ Anarchists” victory with good 
grace, and small blame to them. Edmund Burke’s dictum that you 
cannot indict a whole people is given a very limited application 
by men who are prepared to accuse nearly half their own nation of 
anarchy, considering that it contains three times the population 
of the nation Burke declared to be too numerous for indictment. 


As anticipated last month, the Republicans retain 
control of the House of Representatives, but by a 
materially reduced majority. The last House consisted of 246 
Republicans, 104 Democrats, and 7 Populists and Silverites, while 
the new House will consist of 207 Republicans, 131 Democrats, 
and 22 Populists. The Republican majority over other Parties is 
therefore reduced from 135 to 54. The whole of the Republican 
members are opposed to Free Silver, and on this issue would be sup- 
ported by half a dozen Democrats; but about half the Republican 
members are in favour of International Bimetallism, and there are 
not more than 100 Gold Monometallists in the whole House of 
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Representatives. As the returns of the State Legislature, which 
will fill the thirty vacant Senatorships, are somewhat in arrear, the 
composition of the new Senate is more uncertain. Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, an experienced and eminent Republican, esti- 
mates that the reconstituted Senate when it meets next year will 
be found to consist (leaving two vacancies for Delaware and 
Kentucky, whose choice is, for the moment, unpredictable) of 88 
members, only 37 of whom can be depended on to oppose Free 
Silver; but he considers that the 37 stalwarts may be reinforced 
from the larger group upon other financial questions such as the 
tariff. His forecast shows what a strong vantage ground will be 
held in the new Parliament by the friends of Silver, who should be 
able to do a good deal with the “Sound Money” Party before 
assenting to Ministerial legislation. When it is further remembered 
that the 37 Sound Money Senators contain the following convinced 
and seasoned International Bimetallists, the reader may estimate 
for himself the Parliamentary position of the cause of Bimetallism, 
which we are told has been obliterated in the United States :— 
Senators Chandler and Gallinger of New Hampshire, Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts, Senator Davis of Minnesota, Senators Alli- 
son and Gear of Iowa, Senator Perkins of California, Senator 
Wilson of Washington, and Senator Baker of Kansas. Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire, one of the shrewdest and most 
influential members of the Republican Party, gives his views 
of the situation in this number. The Election showed that 
the American people are not yet ripe for an isolated ex- 
periment in Bimetallism, but they are fairly in revolt against the 
Gold Standard, and another distinguished Republican Senator 
informs me that he and his colleagues are already taking steps to 
give effect to the pledge given by the Republican Party to work 
for International Bimetallism. Europe has now her part to play, 
and as there has been a great change of opinion in France, 
Germany, and Great Britian since the last abortive Conference, and 
as the latter Power stands ready with a splendid subscription in 
the shape of the reopening of the Indian Mints, one may hope 
that before another Congress is elected this troublesome question 
will be set at rest. 


As Englishmen who have not given attention to 

A RAcE the monetary question are puzzled by American 
ISSUE. : ; 

zeal in the matter, they may be interested by the 

following quotation from a letter written by Senator Cameron, the 

Sound Money Republican representative of Pennsylvania, which 

State has just given a majority of 300,000 for Sound Money. My 

observation leads me to believe that the overwhelming mass of 
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American people beyond New York share the sentiment expressed 
in this letter, which was written in 1894:— 

* The Single Gold Standard seems to us to be working ruin with a violence that 

nothing can stand. If its influence is to continue for the future at the rate of its 
action during the twenty years since the Gold Standard took possession of the 
world, some veneration, not very remote, will see in the broad continent ot 
America only a half-dozen overgrown cities keeping guard over a mass of capital 
and lending it out to a population of dependent labourers on the mortgage of their 
growing crops and unfinished handiwork. Such sights have been common 
enough in the world’s history, but against it we all rebel. Rich and poor alike : 
Republicans, Democrats, Populists; labour and capital; railways, chureles 
and colleges—all alike, and all in solid good faith, shrink from such a future 
as that.” 
Americans are well aware that rural England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land have seen their prosperity devoured by the ever-growing 
debt and the steadily falling price. They know how the Gold 
Standard has oppressed the Indian Government, and what peril 
it is to the Australian Colonies. They even appreciate the race 
issue, and see the white man in the pride of his yellow metal 
vainly struggling against the yellow man and the white metal. 
The names of the ever-growing group of Englishmen who see 
these things are household words in America, and Mr. Balfour 
would tind himself as welcome in Colorado as in Lancashire. 


Major McKinley’s triumph is mainly due to two 
excellent sentiments, dear to the greit bulk of 
the American people. That those sentiments have been unscrupu- 
lously played upon in no wise detracts from their value to the 
community attached to them. Nothing is more striking than the 
widespread love of order and the corresponding fear and hatred 
of disorder in this country. From the outset of the campaign 
Republican speakers commenced to denounce their opponents as 
“ Anarchists,” and with the aid of the Press fastened this lavel upon 
them. It has been the decisive epithet of the controversy, and 
rounded off every Republican oration and editorial article. Many 
% man prepared to vote for Silver was deterred by the “ Anarchy ” 
of the Chicago platform, and was persuaded by his newspaper io 
regard the Bryan movement as beyond the pale of civilization, 
without making any close acquaintance with iis objects. This 
attitude has evidently been reflected in the English newspapers, 
and some extraordinary criticisms have consequently been inade 
upon recent events here. Having been in the thick of them 
for a fortnight at the head centre of “ Anarchy,” Chicago, and 
having as little sympathy with revolution as The Times, I feel lost 
when reading a telegraphic quotation from one of its leaders to 
the effect that “some episodes in the Bryan campaign remind us 
of the French Revolution.” Which episodes? Having sought to 
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acquaint myself with all its episodes, and with the men responsible 
for it, and having listened to a good many of their speeches, 
I can only say that such a statement has no meaning to a 
dispassionate onlooker. Mr. Bryan spent three days in Chicago, 
during which he spoke to enormous and enthusiastic crowds 
throughout the day and half the night with extraordinary freshness 
and vigour. The patience and orderliness with which these large 
audiences waited for their hero, and greeted him when he came, 
are never to be forgotten. I attended a meeting of 30,000 people 
in an enclosed sale-yard, where, packed like sardines, they possessed 
their souls in peace for three hours, while some of the lesser 
luminaries of the Democratic Party endeavoured to illuminate the 
political situation—Mr. Bryan meanwhile being engaged at several 
other meetings. The cheering on his arrival might have been heard 
in Canada; on its subsidence, the vast throng settled down to 
listen to an effective, closely reasoned, but somewhat technical 
criticism of bond issues, which the speaker had no difficulty in ex- 
posing as an unprofitable transaction for the taxpayers. The justi- 
fication for his position is afforded by the fact that much better 
terms were obtained by the nation when, in response to clamour, a 
popular issue was negotiated early this year. It may also be noted 
that Major McKinley has severely criticized the issue of bonds in 
time of peace, and his Party is thoroughly hostile to that policy. 


At the conclusion of the speech the meeting 

Pe hppa he melted away, just as it might from St. James’ 
or Exeter Halls after a Richter concert or a 

missionary’s experiences. There was no disturbance of any kind 
in the streets, either then or subsequently, save once when the 
police, under my own eyes, nade a wholly unprovoked and brutal 
attack upon a Bryan procession, which had obtained leave of the 
chief of police to parade. Nothing more provocative than this 
arbitrary act could well be conceived, as McKinley processions had 
been allowed to make the whole of the previous night hideous. 
Owing to four years of terrible depression there are many tens of 
thousands of men out of work in Chicago, and the suffering is 
fearful. The city contains a great foreign population with many 
unpleasant elements, and Mr. Bryan’s visit could not have passed 
off without riot, as it did, had he made revolutionary or incendiary 
speeches. No fair-minded man could read his speeches and call 
him a Jacobin, and he is one of the greatest enemies of Anarchy in 
the United States, and any anarchic manifestation would have 
been the greatest enemy of his propaganda. His strength is due 
to his sincere and disinterested belief in his platform, the principle 
plank of which expresses the general American opinion that the 
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Gold Standard is a cruel, unjust, and ruinous burden on the 
nation, and declares further that the only prospect of 
obtaining Bimetallism is for the United States to lead the 
way. Mr. Bryan may overrate the fability of his country to 
maintain a ratio, but Europe might’ be forced into co-operatiom 
were Free Coinage instituted in the United States. It is a diffi- 
cult question, affording room for honest difference of opinion. 
How either Party to the controversy can be fairly compared to. 
French Revolutionaries one is at a loss to understand. The pity 
is that English newspapers should, allow their usual sanity and fair- 
ness to be disturbed by the frantic ravings that have done so much 
to upset the normal sanity and fairness of the American public : 
but one can hardly blame editors three thousand miles away for 
being affected by the attitude of editors on the spot. If the readers 
of The National Review were in a position to compare the reak 
3ryan movement with the caricature that has been presented to 
them by The Times correspondent in New York, they would 
agree that the resources of political defamation have been exhausted, 
and that the art of misrepresentation can have nothing further to- 
reveal to us. Let me refer the reader to the article contributed to 
this number by Mr. Francis F. Browne, the editor of The Dial. 
which is the best literary paper in the United States and second to 


none in great Britain. The writer is not engaged in political 
warfare, and carries great weight with the thinking part of the 
community. 


Apart from the love of order and the successful 
tne HONEST  ypplication of the word “ Anarchist ” to the Demo- 
cratic Party, Major McKinley’s victory was very 

largely due to another excellent American sentiment, viz., a love of 
honesty. Weare all familiar with the cheap sneer at “the worship- 
pers of the almighty dollar.” It contains a half truth. The dollar 
has its votaries, so has;the sovereign, the napoleon, and the rouble :. 
but a Party boldly claiming%an ethical position, and coining a cover- 
ing catchword, wins’ half the battle with the American public. 
The average American not only hates being told he is dishonest., 
but equally hates the feeling that he may be. Indeed, one of 
the most attractive features in the American character is the ex- 
tremely simple andsincere way in which elementary principles of 
morality are discussed ; and no one observing this side of American. 
life can doubt the’ potency of such a phrase as “honest dollar” in 
bringing voters into the Republican line. It is superfluous to point. 
out that the word “ honest” begs the economic question at issue. 
An appreciating dollar is as “dishonest” to a debtor as a depre- 
ciating dollar is to a creditor. The only genuine honest dollar is a 
stable dollar that holds the balance even between debtor and cre- 
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ditor, producer and consumer, and it is such a dollar that the 
United States stands in need of. However, the existing dollar mas- 
queraded as an “ honest” dollar in the late election, and obtained 
many thousands of valuable votes for Major McKinley. 


“s The Republican victory was not entirely duc to 
THE ATPEAL TO successful appeals to high sentiment. As the 

Silver men addressed themselves very directly 
to the pockets of the farmers, by promising thei alleviation 
from the devouring tyranny of the creditor who has steadily 
appropriated an ever-increasing share of all the farin produce 
to satisfy his debt, so the Gold Party were able to talk very 
straight to the town wage-earner. The latter was exhorted to 
resist a cheapening of the dollar, which could only be effected 
at his expense. Wages rise more slowly than prices, and while 
the farmer would obtain more dollars for his produce under Free 
Silver, the artisan would continue to receive the same number 
of dollars but would find their purchasing power ruinously re- 
duced. <A dear dollar means good wages and cheap living— 
a cheap dollar means bad wages and dear living. So ran the 
specious legend, which was reinforced by a very broad hint that 
Free Silver would make the earning of any wage most precarious. 
There was a strong wave cf pressure passing from the bankers at 
one end to the artisan world at the other. The banks are an 
immense power in the country, owing to the improvident methods 
of business in vogue which place the industrial world very much 
at banking mercy. The bankers fought tooth and nail for their 
interests, and succeeded in bringing quite 90 per cent. of the 
business and employing world into their way of thinking, and the 
jatter in turn transmitted the banking view to their subordinates, 
to whom it was made evident that permanent employment de- 
pended on the defeat of Mr. Bryan. The savings banks and 
insurance societies also threw themselves into the fray, and 
succeeded in convincing many of their depositors and_ policy 
holders that their savings would be halved by Mr. Bryan’s success. 
An artisan or clerk in good wages, with a decent deposit, and 
possibly a dependent family, was hardly in a position to consider 
% complex economic. problem when menaced with the loss of 
employment and the bisection of his savings. He not only voted 
to preserve his home but frequently became an active canvasser in 
& quiet way for the Republican Party. The great majorities given 
in the towns for that Party shatter a favourite pre-election Demo- 
cratic theory, viz., that half the men wearing McKinley buttons to 
please their employers intended to vote Bryan to please theim- 
selves. 
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Major McKinley, again, was universally heralded 
ype as the advance agent of prosperity, and glowing 
Apvice. —_- pictures were drawn of the revival that would 
follow his election. The Press played this card 
with great adroitness and persistency, and paragraphs perpetually 
announced that various big undertakings were ready to open “ after 
McKinley’s election,” while the public were informed daily that 
pending contracts contained a clause making their consummation 
dependent on the same event. Such and endless other devices 
led the opposition to raise the cry of coercion, and there were, 
undoubtedly, some illegitimate efforts made by employers to enrol 
their men in Sound Money clubs and parades, so that the great 
McKinley host might assume overwhelming proportions in the 
eyes of that large class of voters whose chief anxiety is to be on 
the winning side. It is also stated that on the Friday before 
election a large number of employés in different towns were dis- 
missed with the intimation that they could return on the follow- 
ing Wednesday should Major McKinley be elected, but not other- 
wise. This accusation, though freely made, would require very 
careful verification. A case was brought to my notice in which a 
railway company, having canvassed its employés as to their 
political views, as “a mere matter of form,” subsequently trans- 
ferred the Bryan men to districts where they could not register, 
and their votes were lost, while the McKinley men were given 
every facility to discharge their citizenship. The employing class 
was in a great panic, but it would not be fair to generalize from a 
few instances. It is healthier to turn to such an_ exhorta- 
tion as General McClurg, a very distinguished soldier-citizen of 
Chicago, addressed to the Sound Money club organised by the 
employés of his establishment—the MacMillan of Chicago. No 
one can resent the “coercion” of this letter :— 


**'Lhe political crisis of to-day reminds me most foreibly of the exciting days 
of 1860 and 1861, when the integrity and the very existence of the Republic were 
menaced and attacked by rebels in arms, under the inspiration of the dictatorial 
and destructive slave power ; although very different in manner and form, the 
attacks to-day of the popoeratic hosts, under the leadership of Bryan and 
Altgeld, seem just as surely aimed at the Constitutional life and vigour of the 
Government, and at the safety and prosperity of the Republic. In those 
days the whole community turned in despair to the young men of the country, 
and their unprompted patriotism came voluntarily to the front and in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice saved the imperilled nation, In those days platoons and whole com- 
panies of volunteer sol liers came often from single manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments ; but no one then talked of intimidation or coercion, and 
the ery of coercion is to-day (as you and 1 know) just as wanton and insulting as 
it would have been then. The intelligent and public-spirited young men of to- 
«lay are in as little need of prompting from their employers as the young men of 
that day were. They have, thank God, the same high aspirations, the same 
warm and self-sacrificing impulses, the same ardent love of country, as the young 
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men have been wont to have in all ages and in all lands. I greet you, not as 
employés, but as fellow-citizens, moved by the same anxieties, the same desires, 
and the same aspirations for the highest welfare of our country and of all our 
own people which I myself feel. You and I do not belong to different classes — 
we are each proud only of being American citizens, anxious and zealous for the 
honour, welfare, stability and future greatness of our beloved country. United 
with you in the firm anticipation of a glorious victory November 3rd next, I am 
sincerely and fraternally yours, “© AL C. M’CLURG.” 
The causes of the Republican victory may, with- 
out being discussed in further detail, be shortly 
summarized as follows: (1) The fear of anarchy; (2) The “honest” 
dollar ; (3) The dread of a financial and commercial catastrophe ; 
(4) The belief in approaching prosperity ; (5) The enormous cam- 
paign fund expended by Mr. Hanna, the Republican manager, 
believed to amount to at least £2,000,000 (two million); (6) The 
poverty of the Democratic Party exchequer, which from first to 
last expended about £100,000; (7) The wisdom of the Gold 
Democrats in throwing practically the whole of their votes for 
Major McKinley, and ignoring the rather futile candidature of 
their own nominee, General Palmer. This third Party played a 
most important part, and probably decided the issue in the critical 
States. One final advantage the Republicans had the value of, 
which is probably not appreciated in England. Mr. Cleveland's 
domestic administration has done much to make the name 
Democrat hated by the great majority of American citizens, and it 
was a distinct disadvantage to Mr. Bryan to fight under this desig- 
nation. Times have been very bad for the past four years, and 
the Party holding office during such a. stress is naturally un- 
popular; moreover, Mr. Cleveland is believed to have used his 
influence to make any settlement of the Silver question impos- 
sible. Englishmen will regret to learn that the only popularity 
enjoyed by the present President was when he threatened Great 
Britain with war. That the Venezuelan Message was thoroughly 
welcome to the overwhelming mass of the American people there 
can be no shadow of a doubt. Our statesmen should have no 
illusions upon this subject. Still, in spite of this piece of pyro- 
technics, the Cleveland Administration will pass into history 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, except by a small minority, and 
they, it should be said, regard Mr. Cleveland as one of the 2reatest 
Presidents of our time. It is conceded that had the Democratic 
Party fought the recent campaign on a platform approved by Mr. 
Cleveland, it would have carried very few States in the Union. 


A SUMMARY. 


Owing to an anachronism of which the Americans 

poe... are very tenacious, and which is perhaps the mos 

; amazing to be found in any existing popular 
Government, the recent pronouncement of the people takes no 
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effect until March next year. Until then Mr. Cleveland and the 
old Congress retain power, and the air is now thick with specula- 
tion, not as to what Major McKinley will do when he walks into 
the White House, but what its present occupant will do before 
he walks out of it. Will Mr. Cleveland sign a Revenue Bill, or will 
he have recourse to future bond issues, in order to meet the 
monthly deficit of about £2,000,000 which the present financial 
chaos imposes on the country. Will Mr. Cleveland’s message to 
the moribund Congress deal with Cuba? Can Mr. Cleveland 
avoid interference in the affairs of that island? Is he prepared 
for war with Spain? Such are the topics now agitating the 
political world. An intelligent impression appears to prevail 
that the President will recognize the popular sentiment to the 
extent of signing the Dingley Revenue Bill (unless the present 
revival destroys the deficit), effecting a general and moderate 
increase of the tariff, rather than have recourse to further bonds. 
This is mere conjecture, however, and Mr. Cleveland is such a 
strong, self-willed man, who declines advice from any quarter, that 
all one can be sure of is that he will do whatever he chooses. 
Seventy millions of people may choke themselves with rage 
without his turning a hair. His contempt for public opinion is 
only comparable to that of a Spanish duke, and in these days, when 
Statesmen usually regard themselves as the breath of the popular 
nostrils, it is almost startling to discover an elected ruler who 
uses his power according to his own judgment. Upon the Cuban 
question, for example, Mr. Cleveland has simply consulted his own 
opinion and has utterly ignored, so far, the rising resentment of the 
people. Those most hostile to interference have come to see 
that the United States must assert herself in the matter before 
long, and the only question is whether action will be taken by the 
present or the succeeding President. 


Spain is felt to have been given every opportunity 
to repress the rising, and it appears, in spite of 
the splendid sacrifices she has made, to be a task entirely beyond 
her powers. Instead of repressing the rising she is simply ruining 
the island and herself. All impartial information shows that the 
insurgents do more than hold their own in the face of the vast 
armies Spain has put into the field, which have now been given a free 
hand for nearly a couple of years. It is also evident that the 
ghastly incompetence of Spain is turning one of the most fertile 
countries in the world into an abomination of desolation, and there 
is an uncomfortable consciousness among serious Americans that 
the policy of declaring Cuba beyond European cognizance, 
while permitting it to lead its present existence, is to 
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repeat Prince Lobanoff’s policy in the Western Hemisphere. 
Not that the Spanish Government is for one moment to be charged 
with deliberate cruelty; all such accusations have lacked verifica- 
tion. But when she has done with Cuba there will be as little left 
of Cuba as the Sultan, if unchecked, will leave of Armenia. 
Spanish incompetence is devastating Cuba in much the same way 
as Turkish cruelty is destroying Armenia. The Americans are 
fully aware of this, and as Cuba is not farther from their coast than 
Dublin is from Holyhead, they are not likely to remain onlookers 
much longer. Now that the white population is making common 
cause with the blacks and the half breeds, the character of the 
struggle assumes a different complexion to conservative Americans. 
So far as I can make out, the United States do not desire to annex 
the island, but they desire to see it emancipated from Spain. But 
if America intervenes, she must be prepared to annex. This is now 
admitted, and accounts for any lingering reluctance in the matter, 
as no further black States are wanted, and the Constitution makes 
no provision for the administration of dependencies. Still, necessity 
is the mother of intervention. 


The Venezuela Settlement is cordially approved of, 
and is regarded as a great triumph for American 
diplomacy. To “the man on the bicycle” in this country it 
appears that Great Britain, having declined to arbitrate at the 
request of Venezuela, which is small and weak, was brought to her 
bearings by Uncle Sam, who is big and strong. The inference he 
draws is that his country can always have her own way with Great 
Britain, provided the request is supported by a threat. He is not, 
generally speaking, aware that Great Britain consistently offered 
restricted arbitration to Venezuela which she as consistently refused, 
or that the arbitration now agreed upon protects British settlement 
of a certain standing. He is content to note that Mr. Olney got 
the better of Lord Salisbury, as every American should of every 
Englishman, and he is satisfied without being greatly elated. 
There are, at the same time, a large number of Americans—though 
they are greatly outnumbered—who consider that Great Britain, 
by her self-restraint and forbearance when the Venezuelan 
Message was launched, and by the spirit in which Lord Salisbury 
has conducted the negotiations, deserves well of civilization. 
They do not entertain the bitter prejudice against England 
which animates the bulk of their countrymen. They know that 
“climbing down” in the face of menace is as unpleasant to 
Englishmen as to Americans, and they also know that Great 
Britain does not meet the aggressions of other nations as she does 
those of the United States, not owing to fear, but because English 
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sentiment would regard a war between the two countries as a crime 
against civilization. A minority here feel the same, but if they 
happen to be in politics they express such a heresy at their peril. 
Every Englishman would rejoice at the settlement of the Venezuelan 
question, and concede to the United States any advantage she 
may have gained, if it were likely to be accepted as a token of 
goodwill and to improve relations between the countries. Upon 
this one must feel sceptical, for there is at least as much chance 
of its being regarded by Mr. Cleveland’s successors as an encourage- 
ment to menace. Should the incoming administration fail to 
provide the prosperity it promises, an effort will probably be made 
to divert attention from domestic difficulties by excursions and 
alarums in Foreign affairs. 


_ At the Lord Mayor’s banquet, at which the 
neontheee ncn Venezuelan settlement was announced, Mr. Bayard, 
the American Ambassador, made a very un- 
diplomatic observation to the effect that his country had just 
pronounced “a verdict for national honour.” Lord Salisbury, 
in a following speech, evidently with the desire of making a 
friendly reference to the United States, said, “I may be permitted 
without impertinence to congratulate him (Mr. Bayard) upon the 
splendid pronouncement which the great people he represents has 
made in behalf of the principles which lie at the basis of all human 
society.” These observations have given the victorious majority a 
passing flutter of pleasure which will soon be forgotten. The 
defeated minority, consisting of nearly half the nation, see them- 
selves branded in the face of the civilized world by their own 
ambassador and the British Premier as hostes humani generis. 
Their feelings may be more easily imagined than described. 
What they don’t realize is that, owing to the tactics of their own 
countrymen, the American Election has been represented as a 
struggle between light and darkness, and that it is utterly impos- 
sible, so thoroughly have the channels of information been 
poisoned, for an European statesman, even of Lord Salisbury’s 
sagacity, to appreciate the real issues here. His congratulations 
should be accepted in the spirit in which they were tendered, simply 
as an expression of international friendliness towards a nation which 
its ambassador publicly informs him has pronounced “ a verdict for 
national honour.” Lord Salisbury has never cried wolf when there 
was no wolf—he has been engaged for years in fighting the New- 
castle Programme, and the political features of the Chicago Plat- 
form are calculated to make an English Conservative statesman’s 
mouth water. 
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The chief episode of the month as far as England 
yEyAcuate? _ is concerned, is undoubtedly Lord Salisbury’s 
reference to the Evacuation of Egypt in his 

speech at the Guildhall on the 9th November. We say refer- 
ence to the evacuation of Egypt advisedly, for though Lord 
Salisbury did not use either the word Egypt or Evacuation, 
he made his meaning abundantly clear. During the course of 
his speech he took occasion to repudiate emphatically and with 
scorn the idea that England could conciliate the Continent by 
“splendid renunciations.” The Continent would be guided by 
considerations of prudence and policy, not “by a beautiful and 
almost idyllic conception of international politics.” He did not 
believe in that conception, and “at all events he might say 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not see in the present 
problems of the East any cause either for abandoning the policy 
which had hitherto been pursued, or for relinquishing a single 
acre of land that they at present occupied.” Now if this means 
anything—and Lord Salisbury is not in the habit of saying 
things which mean nothing—it means that we are not going 
to leave Egypt. In other words, the Government have at last 
realized the mistake made by so many previous Ministries in 
indulging in day dreams as to the possibility of evacuating 
Egypt, and in using language which conveyed the impression 
that we might some day find it possible to leave the Nile Valley 
and its people, or rather its Pashas, to their own devices. This 
is an enormous and most important step, and means that in 
future we shall hear no more misleading talk about our finish- 
ing our mission this day twelvemonth, and departing in peace. 
All Englishmen who have taken the trouble to understand the 
position in Egypt will be most sincerely glad of this decision. It, is 
not too much to say that it has been our foolish and shilly-shally 
talk about leaving Egypt some day, far more than our actual pre- 
sence on the Nile, which has enraged France, and has weakened our 
position in Europe. What chiefly annoys the statesmen of the Con- 
tinent in regard to the action of a foreign Power is the want of 
certainty as to that action. Had we said clearly ten years ago that 
we found we could not leave Egypt and did not mean to leave it, 
France might have had a momentary fit of rage, but that would have 
soon passed away, and her statesmen, recognizing an accomplished 
fact, would have been able to realize exactly how things stood. In- 
stead of that we have kept them perpetually on tenter-hooks in 
regard to Egypt. Our attitude of, “We really don’t want to stop 
in Egypt, and sincerely hope to be able to get out of it some day 
soon, though when that day will come we haven’t any idea,” has been 
a continual invitation to the Chauvinists of France to worry us 
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about the Nile. “You see,” they have perpetually screamed to 
their own Government, “the English are quite undecided, quite 
inclined to leave. Only give them a good hard shove, and they 
will go.” In fact, every apparent hesitation on our part has been an 
incitement to France to put a little more vigour into her protests. 
Let us then be devoutly thankful that we have heard the last of 
the “ would an we could” declarations about Egypt, and that we 
have instead adopted the wise and dignified attitude of the French 
in Tunis—J’y suis, J’y reste. 


ks We have always held that the adoption of a firm 

ee attitude in regard to Egypt carried with it no 

SALispuRY’s danger of any outburst of violent indignation in 
SPEECH. a yi - 

France—that is, that the intimation that we had 
come to realize that evacuation was impossible would not en- 
danger the peace of Europe. The way in which the French public 
accepted Lord Salisbury’s declaration is proof positive of the 
soundness of this view. Instead of any shout of frenzied alarm 
or of any demand for strong measures to be taken against England, 
the French Press and the French public contented themselves 
with the mildest of protest. This absence of dangerous indig- 
nation was not, however, in the least due to any failure on the 
part of the French journalists to grasp the significance of Lord 
Salisbury’s words. They one and all instantly jumped to the 
conclusion that what he intended to say was, “ No evacuation of 
Egypt.” But while they all accepted this interpretation of the 
passage we have quoted above, not one of them called upon 
France to take up arms to prevent “ this act of perfidy,” or declared 
that henceforth England was the essential enemy of France. 
They were angry, they were scornful, they were violent, they were 
insulting, each paper after his manner, but none of then went 
beyond the common form of the Continental Press in regard to 
attacks on England. They called names, but there were no threats 
of war. The furthest any responsible journalist dared to go was, 
“Surely under the circumstances Russia and France ought to do 
something—take some strong diplomatic action, and not sit down 
under this?” But neither Russia nor France, singly or together, 
took any clear diplomatic action, the journalists did not return 
to the charge, and the incident came to an end. Depend upon it 
if France had meant business she would have at least insisted that 
her Foreign Office should formally, publicly, and officially, ask what 
was the meaning of Lord Salisbury’s words, and whether England 
adhered to her previous declarations, &c.,&c. That she did not 
take some such public step is a clear sign that France does 
not really mean business on the Egyptian question. The Egyptian 
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question may still be used for worry; it will not be used for war. 
That is the lesson to be derived from the way in which France 
took Lord Salisbury’s speech. 


Yet another proof of this is to be found in M. 
M. HANoTavux’s Hanotaux’s answer in the Chamber to M. Deloncle’s 


ANSWER, ‘ ; . 
interpellation about Egypt. Here are his actual 
words :— 


‘* At the moment of accepting office the present Government found itself in pre- 
sence of an expedition already begun, and M. Hubbard has been good enough to 
acknowledge that we had not at our disposal the practical means of preventing it 
from attaining the object aimed at. We found, moreover, a lawsuit instituted 
by the holders of Egyptian bonds as to the Icgitimacy of the use made of certain 
funds for this expedition. That suit has been continued by the bondholders, and 
we had the advantage of seeing the thesis defended by the French bondholders re- 
cognized, ratified, and sanctioned by the Judges of the Court of First Instance. 
You know that the Egyptian Government has appealed, and that the case is at 
present before the Alexandria Court. It is only natural that we should await a 
decision the nature of which will evidently have a bearing on the conduct of sub- 
sequent negotiations. M. Hubbard says :—‘ You do not affirm your policy loudly 
enough,’ I confess that I do not see very clearly what advantage there could be 
in speaking out to that extent. Nor do I understand why, instead of questioning 
us upon results obtained, all that we have done is passed over in silence, and we 
are constantly asked what we are intending todo. That is just what I am unable 
to tell you and what no Minister for Foreign Affairs could say here in public. As 
for the legitimate claims which France has always put forward in the Egyptian 
question, no one, our predecessors no more than ourselves, has ever dreamed of 
abandoning them, Each snecess:vs Minister has felt himself backed by public 
opinion and the opinion of Parliament in defending these claims and in asking 
for the execution of the engagements made. I will add only one word. The 
policy followed during the last few years has had, whatever may have been said, 
a result which should command attention. While for some time France was, so 
to sperk, alone in demanding the execution of the engagements made, to-day she 
no longer feels herself isolated in these same claims, and we flatter ourselves that 
a caus? which touches the interests of all the Powers will gradually penetrate the 
most recalcitrant minds. In any cise, there is, even in this point of view, a pro- 
gress, and Tam for my part, persuaded that if diplomacy should never hurry 
matters it should always persevere to attain the end set before it.” 


This is exceedingly cleverly put, but its actual meaning is nothing. 
* We are doing our best,” says M. Hanotaux, “and we are making 
progress, but, of course, we can’t tell you anything definite or in 
detail.” That is about as cheering as the proverb so freely used 
when men are at death’s «loor, “ While there is life there is 
hope.” M. Hanotaux, who is one of the very ablest of living 
statesmen, knows, of course, that this notion of converting Russia 
about Egypt, and of urging her to pull us out of the Delta, is 
absurd. Russia, and for the matter of that, France, does not want 
to drive us to join the Triple Alliance, and to enter into a pact 
under which the Provinces will never be restored to France, and 
Russia will be for ever kept out of Constantinople. We do not, of 
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course, as a nation want to do either of these things, 7.c., to prevent 
the return of the Provinces or the occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russians. In spite, however, of this fact Russia and France 
might easily force us into an attitude which would forbid their 
accomplishment. Decidedly France and Russia are not going to 
take any step which would make the Triple Alliance invincible. 


We have not space todo more than just touch upon 

Se the rest of Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guild- 
LANp-Powrr. hall. After announcing the settlement of the 
Venezuela dispute, he turned to the Eastern ques- 

tion, and congratulated the country on its unanimity. The country, 
he pointed out, had resolved against isolated action, which was, in 
fact, impossible. The occupation of Turkey would be a great mili- 
tary, not naval, operation, and would require conscription as a pre- 
liminary. Other European Powers could, however, employ force 
if necessary, but as their interests were not all the same, there was 
risk of causing the slaughter of millions in order to avenge the 
slaughter of thousands. We must, then, adhere to the plan of 
acting with the Kuropean Concert, and through the Sultanate. As 
Russia was now aware that English continuous opposition to her was 
the “superstition of an antiquated diplomacy,” as France would not 


“baffle” us, and as the Triple Alliance was“ in sympathy ” with us, 
Lord Salisbury was hopeful that the Concert would be able 
to accomplish something. The passage in regard to Russia 
was indeed most satisfactory. It is a public assurance that the 
distrust of Russia once felt in this country has passed away, and 
that the old notion that Russia was our “natural enemy” is 


finally dead and buried. In truth that was the most foolish 
of notions. The natural enemy, because the natural rival, of a 
great land-power is another land-power,—of a great sea-power 
another sea-power. But Russia is the greatest of land-powers, and 
England the greatest of sea-powers. Properly understood their 
interests clash far less than those of most States. Let us hope 
that the rulers of the two nations will so manage that those 
interests will come to be properly understood. 


“ False as a treaty” seems likely to become a proverb. 

reak AS ‘The debate in the Reichstag on Prince Bismarck’s 
disclosures, which took place on 16th November, 

shows that Prince Bismarck was speaking the truth when he 
asserted that Germany had, behind the backs of her allies, made a 
secret treaty with Russia, under which the benefits of the Triple 
Alliance to Austria were rendered almost nugatory. Let us. 
endeavour to set forth the actual state of affairs in the years 
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before 1890—the year in which Count Caprivi honourably allowed 
the underhand Treaty with Russia to expire. Germany, according 
'o paragraph 1 of the Treaty with Austria-Hungary—we are not 
sessing but quoting the words of Baron Marschall, the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—“ was bound to aid Austria-Hungary 
with her entire fighting force in the event of her being attacked by 
lussia.” But Germany also had a treaty with Russia under which 
the contracting Powers agreed to remain neutral when, and if, 
cither of them was attacked by any other Power. Everything, then, 
depended upon the word attacked. If war had arisen, and if Ger- 
many could have said that Austria was the attacking Power, then, 
though Austria was being overwhelmed by Russia, Germany could 
have stood aside, and the Triple Alliance would have been utterly 
useless to Austria. But it would have required very little skill on 
the part of the Russian diplomatists to make Austria appear the 
attacker, although she was really the attacked. If Russia had occu- 
pied Roumania and Servia, and had begun to collect 500,000 men on 
the Golician frontier, Austria must in self-defence have declared war. 
Yet in truth not Austria but Russia would have been the aggressor. 
In reality, then, Germany up till 1890 had most unfairly to her ally 
contracted herself out of the Triple Alliance. The Alliance was no 
sort of good to Austria, if Germany strictly kept to her treaty of 
neutrality with Russia—provided only that Russia observed cer- 
tain forms in beginning a war with Austria. In other words, up 
till 1890 Germany was playing towards Austria a most perfidious 
and dishonourable part. This is no exaggeration, for the Treaty 
with Russia was not communicated to Austria! Italy apparently 
had the same sort of notions as to the sacredness of treaties, for 
according to Prince Bismarck she also made an arrangement with 
Russia of a similar kind—an arrangement by which she also would 
remain neutral if Russia were attacked. 


In view of these facts, Englishmen will hardly fail 
to endorse what The Spectator has to say in regard 
tu the Honour of Kings. After declaring that it 
is impossible to draw from the debate any but one deduction, 
namely, that Prince Bismarck did, while strictly allied to Austria, 
make a treaty with Russia in order that he might have an excuse, 
if occasion arose, ‘or leaving Austria in the lurch, The Spectator 
proceeds :— 


Honour AMONG 
KINGS. 


“ He [Prince Bismarck | now affirms that Italy did the same thing, and if that is 
true, which we have other reasons for believing, the total effect of the revelations 
ix that Continental Sovercigns and statesmen cannot be trusted. We shall find no 
-.4tesman abler than Prince Bismarek,and he proposed to desert his sworn ally. We 
s)all find no Sovereign more honest than the Emperor William I., and he signed the 
‘Treaty, which involved, at least, a contingent betrayal. There is no Minisier in 
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Europe more Conservative than the Marguis Rudini, and he imitated Bismarck, 
while his ‘chivalrous’ master, King Humbert, played the sume réle as William 
1, Even Baron von Marschall, who professes to be more honourable than his pre- 
ce-essors, is full of disrespect for written documents, and declares that, with 
whole nations under arms, treaties can only be observed if those nations approve. 
Can any reasonable man doubt that, if it had been politic, any one of the five 
would, if England had joined the Alliance, have thrown England over, alleging 
that she was in secret the real instigator of war?” 


The French Press have curiously enough been but 
: “Disctosvnes little annoyed about the disclosures. Their de- 
light in seeing Germany put into so humiliating a 
position seems to have blinded them to the fact that up till the 
year 1890 Russia had pledged herself not to help France, suppose 
France had tried to win back her Provinces. In other words, as 
long as Germany was willing Russia was willing to guarantee the 
slutus quo, that is to guarantee that France should never have 
help from her in winning back Alsace Lorraine. “ Be assured,” 
said Russia to Germany, “that France will get no help from us if 
she tries to tear up the Treaty of Frankfort.” That cannot be a 
pleasant piece of knowledge for intelligent Frenchmen. But then, 
if they spoke their inmost thoughts, intelligent Frenchmen would 
probably say, with a shrug of the shoulders, it is after all not 
very different from the present situation. All that our own 
illiance with Russia secures to us is the continuance of the status 
quo, ¢., Of the position created by the Treaty of Frankfort. 


That the alliance with Russia is nothing more 
nae than a guarantee to France that the loss of her 

Provinces shall be her maximum injury, plus a 
certain amount of fireworks, champagne, and Russian Loans, is, we 
think, clear from M. Hanotaux’s speech. When he was pressed in 
the Chamber to explain the nature of the alliance, he gave an 
answer which would have done credit to Mr. Gladstone or Queen 
Klizabeth—so little did it say in so many words. If, however, its 
non-committal phrases are examined at close quarters, we must 
confess that they appear from the French point of view exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. Here is the text of M. Hanotaux’s remarks. He 
said :— 


‘*The vazious Ministries of the last few years have all remained faithful, in 
our relations with Russia, -to a line of political conduct which was not only drawn 
up in accordance with the well-considered conceptions of our statesmen, but had 
heen preluded by a national and spontaneous expression of opinion. Recently, in 
the course of their visit to the heads of the various States of Europe, two young 
sovereigns came to France to salute the Government of a friendly nation. Not 
«tly did France observe toward her illustrious guests the most natural laws of 
hospitality, but she showed in her welcome something so cordial and at the svme 
time so worthy of herself tha: it was felt through ont the wo-l! that a solemn act 
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had been performed by this meeting between a great Sovereign and a great people. 
From the President of the Republic and the elect of the nation down to the 
humblest e'tizens, all contributed to the éclat of those fétes, and there was wit- 
nessed the spectacle of the union in the same feeling of joy and confidence of all 
that is linked with the past and all that looks to the future. 

‘We are to-day asked for explanations in regard to the political line we are 
following which were not demanded of our predecessors. I have only a word to 
reply to M. Millerand, What can and should be expressed in public has been 
expressed in measured terms, and in terms concerted and precise, by his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia and the President of the Republic—at Cherbourg, in 
the presence of officers of the navy, at Paris in the presence of the representatives 
of the Government and the nation, at Chalons in the presence of the chiefs and 
officers of the army. The Minister for Foreign Affairs will not go beyond these 
declarations, The office which he fills and a higher interest which the Chamber 
will understand, make it his duty to add nothing regarding an understandin + 
which nobody nowadays thinks of denying or doubting.” 


We must declare that if we were Frenchmen and read these worc:: 
we could not refrain from a sense of passionate disappointment . 
“ Then it is all no good,’—that is the phrase which comes to the 
lips if one tries to put one’s self into the position of a far-seeing 
Frenchman reading M. Hanotaux’s words. Sunt lachryme rerum. 
We have seldom seen anything more pathetic than the way in 
which the French people try to pretend to themselves that it is 
indeed bread and not a stone that has been offered as the result of 
their passionate appeals. 


Italy has made peace with the Negus, the former 

iraty AN agreeing not to extend Erythrea and the latter to 

release the Italian prisoners upon receiving the 

cost of their keep. The Emperor, moreover, is declared absolutely 

independent and entitled to send Ambassadors of his own, an! 

Italy is forbidden to alienate any portion of the territory acquired 

from Abyssinia. It is believed that these terms were secured owing 
to the intervention of France and Russia. 


The importance of the events connected with 

Tue Scanpau at Foreign Affairs which have occurred during the 
oo past month has left us little time to discuss Home 
Affairs. We cannot, therefore, notice Mr. Balfour's 

speeches nor those of Mr. Morley. We must, however, find space 
to touch on the scandal which has arisen in the Works Department 
of the London County Council. An enquiry instituted by the 
Works Committee of the London County Council into the ad- 
ministration of their Department shows that there has been 
a systematic falsification of the accounts by the subordinate 
officials. ‘The Committee report that since April, 1895, a system 
of deception has been practised which involved frequent instances 
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of “(1) falsely signed and bogus transfers of materials from one 
job to another; (2) transfers of materials valued at altogether 
unwarranted prices; (3) incorrect appropriation of invoices to 
a job when the goods were not used; (4) materials sent from stock 
and not debited to the job; (5) the deliberate alteration up and 
down of the ascertained cost of a job for purposes of so-called 
departmental advantage.” As one of the witnesses put it, “ When 
we found we were going to have a loss, we took the profit from one 
job and gave it to another; it was a system of levelling up and 
down.” The Committee tind that there was no corruption, and 
that no one made any personal protit or put the Council to any 
loss. They advise, however, that the officials who committed 
the acts of deception shall be dismissed. This advice has of 
course been adopted by the Council. A further enquiry has 
also been ordered by the Council. We trust that this will be 
of the most searching kind. Though there was no actual cor- 
ruption there was a whole mechanism of corruption created. 
Experience shows, too, that in a municipality, corruption grows 
like a mushroom. There is then imperative need for the fullest 
investigation, and for the most complete publicity. London ought 
to know clearly the whole of the circumstances under which so 
gross a deception was practised on one of the great spending De- 
partments of the Council. How far things had gone in the art of 
account cooking may be shown by the following quotation from the 
Report of the Investigation Committee. The paragraph deals with 
the cooking of the accounts of the work done at the Colney Hatch 
Asylum. “The principal clerk made up an imaginary list of 
materials from the works at Colney Hatch amounting, as valued 
by him, to £1,892, specially obtained the signatures of two fore- 
men to the bogus transfers, and passed the amount to the eredit 
of Colney Hatch and the debit of the Heath Asylum, Bexley, 
and Lewisham. The materials represented by this transfer never 
went to the job at all. Certain materials which really did go 
were represented by sundry subsequent transfers valued at £1,360, 
bond fide transfers as to materials, but overvalued to the extent 
of about £270.” 


a The East Bradford election resulted in the return 

an Seen Dae of Captain Greville (the Conservative candidate 

by a majority of 395 over the Gladstonian candi- 

date, Mr. A. Billson. The numbers were, Captain Greville, 4,921 : 
Mr. A. Billson, 4,526; and Mr. Keir Hardie (Labour candidate), 
1,953. The total poll was higher than the highest East Bradford 
has previously polled by 418 votes; but the Conservative polled 
922 fewer votes than Mr. Byron Reed in 1895, and Mr. Billson 
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polled fewer votes than Mr. W. S. Caine in the same year by 615. 
Whether the Unionist or the Gladstonian lost more votes to the 
Labour candidate it is, of course, impossible to say, but in any case 
the Unionist Party may fairly be congratulated on the result. 


Though rain has fallen in North-Western India, it 

See is to be feared that the threatened famine will 
still be severe. There are already as many as 

100,000 people receiving daily relief; and Lord George Hamilton, 
in his speech at Turnham Green, on 17th November, admitte:| 
72,000,000 people were “ affected,” or threatened by the scarcity. 
That the ablest, most disinterested, and mos: efficient administra- 
tion ever seen in the world—for such in truth is the Government of 
India—will be adequate to the situation, and will be able to pre- 
vent the worst consequences of the famine we do not doubt; but 
at the same time it is clear that the effect on the finances of India 
must be serious. India has plenty of fiscal difficulties already, and 
when famine expenditure is added the burden on her Treasury 
becomes very great. Fortunately the latest telegrams indicate a 


fairly good rainfall, which will counteract future famine, but not 
present want. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 


I..-ALTGELD OF ILLINOYTS. 


THE Presidential Campaign of 1896 will remain one of the 
most memorable in the history of American politics. The 
issues raised and the principles involved have been the most 
clear-cut and vital that have been presented to the people since 
the Civil War. For a period of forty years the great political 
issues have clustered about the question of slavery, involving the 
War for the Union, the subsequent problems connected with the 
political rehabilitation of the defeated section of the country, 
and the political status of the freedmen. In 1856 the new 
Republican Party, which inherited much of the personality and 
some of the traditions of the decayed Whig Party, reinforced by 
the rapidly crystallizing Anti-slavery element, made its initial 
Presidential campaign, in which its youthful candidate Fremont 
was beaten by his veteran opponent Buchanan, the candidate 
of the already historic Democratic Party. It was Democracy’s 
last victory for more than a quarter of acentury. In the next 
election, in 1860, the young party of Republicanism achieved the 
greatest moral triumph and the most momentous victory in the 
history of American politics, in the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
His re-election in 1864 was but a logical step in the carrying 
out of the resolve to prosecute the War for the integrity of the 
Union; and the election of General Grant as President in 186% 
was but another expression of the patriotic war spirit, and of a 
natural disposition to entrust the political destinies of the nation 
to the hands of those who had saved it in the field. By 1872 
this spirit had somewhat subsided ; some unfortunate mistakes 
of administration had caused criticism and dissatisfaction ; 
and the then weak Democratic Party, reinforced by consider- 
able numbers of disaffected Repubiicans, including some of the 
most distinguished inembers of the party, nominated Horace 
Greeley, an able and high-minded but erratic New York editor, 
as their candidate to oppose Grant’s election to a second term. 
The result was an astonishing defeat for Greeley, which is, how- 
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ever, easy enough to understand now, as there were involved no 
very vital issues, but rather negative ones,—amounting apparently 
to a new illustration of Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of “the dissidence 
of dissent.” But the Greeley campaign, ineffective as it was at 
the polls, had yet a remarkable force and significance: it gave 
the dominant party a wholesome scare and thus put it on its 
good behaviour, and demonstrated the existence of a strong 
independent element in our politics which has continued as a 
power for good to this day. It was the most striking, though 
the least successful, manifestation of the movement in opposition 
to the Republican supremacy which began in 1860 and continued 
unbroken until 1884, when Mr. Cleveland led the Democratic 
Party (aided by a strong independent faction of Free-traders, 
the derided “Mugwumps”) back to power. The issues of that 
campaign related chiefly to Tariff and Civil Service Reform; 
and though these proved inadequate to secure a repetition of 
the Democratic victory in 1888, when President Harrison was 
elected by the Republicans, they were raised again in 1892 with 
sufficient force to seat President Cleveland for a second term, 
which is now near its completion. This rapid survey, which is 
needful for a clear understanding of what follows, brings us to the 
campaign of the present year, which I began by saying must 
remain one of the most memorable in the history of American 
politics. 

The campaign was begun on the Republican side with the ex- 
pectation of making the Tariff the principal issue. The party’s 
national Convention, which met in June at St. Louis, nominated 
for the Presidency Major McKinley, the latter-day apostle of the 
Protective system, ona platform pledged to a reactionary policy 
on the Tariff reforms accomplished under the last Administration 
and to a continuance of the present monetary standard. The 
candidate was as inevitable as the formulated policy was logical : 
times had been bad under the Free-trade régime, but everything 
would be brought right again by a return to the cherished 
“American system.” But the Democratic Convention, which 
met in Chicago in July, swept away these issues at a stroke by 
formulating others beside which all questions of Free-trade or 
Protection sank into insignificance. It is impossible to arrive 
at an understanding of this surprising Convention without con- 
sidering it at the outset as the expression of a great social and 
industrial revolt: this theory enables us to comprehend its 
character and motives, although we may not accept its logic and 
its methods. The fundamental difference between the two great 
parties will perhaps be best understood if I say at once that the 
Republican Party includes the great mass of wealth and of 
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moneyed influence in the United States. The Democratic Party, 
on the other hand, boasts that it is the party of the people. Now 
the people, particularly the farmers of the great Middle West, have 
been subject to a widespread and growing discontent ; they have 
seen the number of monopolies and millionaires increasing, while 
their own condition seemed getting more desperate and hopeless. 
They were disheartened, and dissatisfied with the general drift of 
things. They have felt and said that something must be done 
for their relief; and not knowing where else to turn, they have 
looked for some sort of legislation or aid from Government. Such 
was the constituency, and such the trend of sentiment, of the 
Democratic National Convention. 

Obviously, no one could foretell what might come from such 
elements and such a situation. Two things were needed at the 
outset: a concrete purpose, and aleader. The old issues were felt 
to be outworn and inadequate, and the old leaders were discarded 
with them. The pervading feeling was that of Lowell’s line— 

** New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 
The concrete purpose—the credo, the shibboleth, the sought-for 
panacea—was found in the words “ Free Nilver.” It was in favour 
already with a majority of the delegates, and when offered to the 
Convention was received with eager readiness and adopted with 
boundless enthusiasm and delight. A great party had found its 
creed and formula, a cause had found its watchword and rallying- 
ery, a suffering people had found the key to its deliverance , 
humanity had found a new hope and inspiration. The outburst 
of joy and exultation was indescribable: it was splendid as a 
spectacle, however saddening to those who, like myself, were 
unable to share in the beliefs and expectations that inspired it. It 
was this scene in the Convention that was described by hostile 
critics as a “ political debauch,” a “ frenzy,” and an “ orgie” ; some 
excited observers (at a distance) compared it with the Conventions 
in Paris before the Reign of Terror: in London, as we are told by 
Mr. Stead in his Review of Reviews, the important information 
was vouchsafed that “ Hell has broken loose at Chicago.” I have 
attended many of the National Conventions of both parties, and 
the one thus uncharitably described appeared to me to differ from 
the others chiefly in its greater enthusiasm and spontaneity. It 
was essentially the most genuine and impromptu political move- 
ment that has been known for many a decade. It was really the 
birth of a new party—a party devoted in spirit, whatever its 
mistakes of method, to human rights and human progress, to the 
welfare of the common people, to the promulgation of a newer and 
truer Democracy. Such were the feelings and convictions of a 
streng majority in the Convention; the old and conservative 
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leaders, startled at the progress of events, and seeing the direction 
-of affairs rapidly passing from their control, looked on in dismay 
and protest, but were powerless to stay the rising tide. The Con- 
vention was in the hands of new men animated by new thoughts 
«and purposes, and guiding it towards new issues and new 
destinies. 

From the very opening of the Convention, its leader and 
dominating spirit was John P. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois. He 
was the brain and will of the Convention, as Bryan was—very 
literally—its voice. Bryan’s nomination was in the nature of an 
accident ; Altgeld’s leadership was inevitable from his position and 
his personal qualities—from his abilities, his courage, and his 
practical political sagacity. Even before the Convention as- 
sembled, he had done more than any other man to forecast its 
character, to create the situation and shape the issues which 
were there developed. Ina speech of great power, delivered on 
one of the opening days of the Convention, before the adoption of a 
platform or balloting for a candidate for the Presidency, he had 
defined the issue and sounded the key-note of the coming struggle. 
The issue was “Free Silver,” and the key-note was “ No compro- 
mise.” What great cause, he asked, had ever been won by 
compromise ? had slavery been abolished or the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion been suppressed by compromise? If the 
demonetization of silver by the United States had been a 
wrong to the debtor and producing classes, let us—the party 
of the people, the party of Democracy—undo the wrong and 
restore the right; if Bimetallism was a good thing, as so many 
political economists and political conventions had declared, let us 
have that good by courageously acting for ourselves, without wait- 
ing for the co-operation or consent of any other nation. This 
speech, which was extemporaneous, occupied about thirty minutes ; 
it was calm, forcible, earnest, convincing; its reception showed 
that the speaker had formulated the thoughts and wishes of the 
Convention, and spoken the word for the hour. The demonstra- 
tion that followed was the most magnificent evoked by any of the 
speakers save only Mr. Bryan, whose now famous “Crown of 
Thorns ” speech came a day later, and a day later still his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. No contrast in persons and characters 
could be more marked than that between these two men, the fore- 
most figures of the Convention and the campaign: the young 
orator of the West, a strong-limbed, strong-lunged athlete, stal- 
wart, confident, and bold, with the rude force and enthusiasm of 
youth—with something, too, of its crudeness and immaturity,— 
but buoyant, assertive, “ magnetic,” with a power of homely and 
forceful eloquence that takes popular audiences by storm, a “man 
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of the people,” a “commoner,” a radical and an optimist, with un- 
bounded faith in Providence, in the Republic, and in himself, a man 
of destiny or of accident according to one’s philosophy ;—the 
Governor, a pale, intellectual, thoughtful man, with a sad and 
serious face; a temperament reflective and philosophical, yet 
alert and ready; calm, intrepid, and inflexible, able to stand 
alone against a thousand, yet quick to see the essential or 
potential elements in a situation and masterful in shaping 
them to desired ends: a man impatient at obstacles and objec- 
tions, yet one to whom ultimate purposes and principles are more 
than present gains, and who knows how to bide his time; of 
unyielding courage and endurance, yet no voluntary martyr; able 
equally to bear attacks in silence or to give back blow for blow; a 
friend of humanity, and a hater of injustice to others as to him- 
self; a keen critic of social institutions, who thinks one should not 
only desire improvement but should work practically to attain it ; 
2 mature student of politics and society, who sees clearly the costs 
and difficulties of reform; a man of independent fortune, whose 
place is yet by choice among the party of the poor; a public 
speaker lacking or disdaining the arts of oratory, yet swaying vast 
audiences by his earnestness and the force of his logical appeal; a 
semi-invalid who is yet capable of the most vigorous and sustained 
exertions, and whose physical powers are able to support the 
activities of his restless brain only by a will-force which, “like 
seasoned timber, never gives”; a nature somewhat passionate and 
quick, yet subdued to habitual self-control ; tried and tempered by 
adversity, yet kindly and sympathetic to all who deserve his 
courtesy;—such, roughly sketched, are some of the traits and 
characteristics of that remarkable man known as Governor Altgeld 
of Illinois, one of the most interesting and heroic figures in 
American public life. I watched him at the Convention, where he 
sat quietly in his place among the delegates, the centre and often 
the directing spirit of the exciting scenes, yet outwardly the most 
unmoved man upon the floor. I have for several years watched his 
eareer and studied his character; and though the present sketch 
may lack something of the sharpness of detail and clearness of 
portraiture that might come from a personal acquaintance, it may 
perhaps, for that very reason, have a better quality of disinterested- 
ness. 

It is now about ten years since [ first heard the name of John 
P. Altgeld. TI was “reader” for a publishing house, and came one 
day upon a manuscript bearing Mr. Altgeld’s name as author. It 
was, as [ recall, an essay upon Penal Reform, or something of that 
nature. I think the essay showed but a moderate degree of 
literary skill, and did not pretend to very much; but it showed 
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force, and thought, and observation, and insight, and these qualities 
vave it a value which secured its publication. This naturally gave 
me an interest in the author; and though I had no meeting with 
him, I learned that he was a successful Chicago lawyer with a 
predilection for social and political studies. Shortly after this he 
was elected a judge of one of our county courts, and served upon 
the bench with credit, as I understood from members of the bar. 
|)uring this period he wrote and spoke much on topics of general 
public interest, and also began taking a practical part in politics, 
In 1892 he was nominated by the Democratic Party as Governor 
of Illinois, and was elected by a substantial majority. His official 
and public acts since that time are matters of record and of 
history. I have understood that in the fifteen or twenty years 
preceding his election as judge he had accumulated a fortune of 
half a million or a million dollars. He had come to Chicago a 
poor boy, I think from some town or village in Ohio (he was born 
in Germany), and after a hard struggle with poverty he was 
admitted to the bar, where he worked his way to a lucrative law 
practice. The most of his fortune, however, was made by lucky 
investments in real estate. His operations, it was said, were 
marked by a far-seeing sagacity, an unsparing analysis of all the 
factors of a situation, and a boldness that seemed bordering on 
recklessness in carrying his plans into execution. He bought 
outlying tracts of land and sub-divided them for the market; he 
mortgaged his land and erected business blocks and rows of houses 
which he sold at a profit; he appeared to take heavy chances, but 
the results usually sustained his judgment. These personal details 
would scarcely call for mention here, were they not significant in 
illustrating the practical side of Governor Altgeld’s character, and 
in showing something of the activities and vicissitudes of his 
career. He is yet, I believe, but about fifty years of age. In 
appearance he is rather above medium height, of well-developed 
figure, and hair and beard untouched with grey. His manners are 
dignified, and his face is at once strong and refined,—in fact, he is 
one whose presence would attract attention in any company of 
«listinguished men. Something in his expression, and in his careless 
manner of allowing his hair to fall over his forehead, marks him 
peculiarly as the caricaturist’s prey,—very much as Mr. Howells, 
the novelist, whose gentle manners and kindly disposition endear 
him to all who know him, has yet something in the shape of his 
face and the matting of his hair which causes his pictures to 
represent him often as an uncomely ruffian. 

Simultaneous with Mr. Bryan’s candidacy for the Presidency has 
been Mr. Altgeld’s candidacy for a second four years’ term as 
Governor of Illinois. From what has already been said of the de- 
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velopment of the Silver movement and Governor Altgeld’s relatio 
to it, it will be seen that he was its ablest and most influential leader.. 
and hence its logical candidate for the Presidency. Tihis was, how- 
ever, rendered impossible by the clause of the Federal Constitution 
limiting this high office to citizens of native birth ; and Mr. Bryan, 
a more fortuitous candidate, was nominated instead. The positions 
of the two men, their simultaneous candidacy and mutual support, 
have therefore made them pre-eminent in the public mind and 
n the public eye as the two great champions of the Silver cause. 
Against them have been directed the heaviest blows of the cam- 
paign; they have been from the beginning in the very centre and 
vortex of the storm. Probably never in our political history have 
men battled against more overwhelming odds. All the per- 
sonal and party hatreds toward Governor Altgeld were turned 
against Mr. Bryan also. His nomination was received first as a 
joke, and then as an outrage. The conservative elements of society 
appeared to be amazed and shocked by the candidates and their 
platform. All the weight of these conservative elements, of an 
almost united metropolitan press, of a nearly united pulpit, of the 
matchless political organization and unlimited resources of the 
great Republican Party, was directed against the new movement 
and its leaders; and upon these two champions were rained the 
tiercest and deadliest blows. The campaign has been unequalled 
in intensity, and in the bitterness of its personal assaults.. 
since that in which Lincoln was elected to the Presidency in 
1860; although, happily, it has been free from attacks upon 
the private lives of candidates, such as made some cam- 
paigns so deplorable. It was said in the beginning that 
this was to be a campaign of education: it was more nearly a 
campaign of vituperation. It has been generally conducted on the: 
assumption, on the Republican side, that all upon the other side: 
were fools, lunatics, or frauds. It is hard to see how the education 
of men can be advanced by calling them scoundrels ; there may be 
intimidation in such a course, but scarcely education. In some 
cases the weapons used may have acted as boomerangs, making 
thoughtful people wonder if it were well for even a good cause to 
triumph by such means. Still, much educational work was done : 
tons of printed matter were distributed, and thousands of speakers 
expounded to receptive audiences the principles of government 
and finance. But as the campaign advanced and excitement 
ran higher and higher, there was more appeal to passion, more 
calling of hard names and charging of sinister motives. Hard 
names are so much easier to give than arguments, and in times of 
great public excitement are often so much more effective. They 
ure the deadly weapons of debate, which should be prohibited as 
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much as the revolver or the bowie-knife. It is hard to see why 
public sentiment and law, which forbid physical assault, should 
inake so little of the deadlier assaults upon the higher personality 
of character and reputation. It must be recorded that the offences 
of this nature were far more prevalent on the Republican side than 
on the Demoeratic. The latter used ugly words, but they were more 
generally directed against systems or groups than against indi- 
viduals; while on the Republican side the bitterest assaults were 
made against individuals. The tone of the Northern press toward 
the South at the outbreak of the Rebellion, amidst the fierce hatreds 
and angry passions of civil war, was scarcely more violent and in- 
tolerant than the tone of the leading opposition newspapers toward 
the Democratic leaders and their cause. They used every device 
of misrepresentation, every appeal to prejudice and animosity. An 
example is the pretended interview with Herr Most, the noted 
New York anarchist, representing him as speaking of Governor 
Altgeld as his intimate friend and fellow-worker in the cause of 
wunarchy. This was widely circulated and commented upon, not- 
withstanding its obviously bogus character,—but not the subse- 
quent denial from Herr Most, saying he had never seen Mr. 
Altgeld in his life, and that their principles and practices had 
absolutely nothing in common, Such words as “fool,” “ fraud,” 
“robber,” were introduced early in the campaign: and “crank,” 
* socialist,” “ anarchist "—apparently the modern equivalents of 
“ intidel” and “heretic” in religion—proved special favourites and 
were made to do continuous and heroic service. A somewhat 
casual glance through newspaper editorials and printed speeches 
have yielded such additional specimens as “lunatic,” “ ruffian,” 
“tramp,” “viper,” ‘ dog,” “ass,” “mule,” “donkey,” “ fanatics,’ 
“dupes,” “ upstarts,” “adventurers,” “ignoramuses,” “ hoodlums,” 
“thugs,” “débris,” “dregs,” “windfalls,” “rare rascals,” “ repu- 
diators,” “conspirators,” “rebels,” “traitors,” “advocates of riot 
and the torch,” “ red-handed anarchists,” “arch devil.” It must 
also be regretfully recorded that the most violent and uncharitable 
of these phrases came not from the rude West but from the more 
cultured East. The most noted clergyman of New York City 
denounced from his pulpit “the crowned hero and worshipped 
deity of the anarchists of the Northwest,” Governor Altgeld, who 
had the “ magnificent eftrontery ” to go to New York to deliver an 
address in answer to a severe attack that had been made upon 
him there by a prominent Republican orator. While thus resent- 
ing Mr. Altgeld’s “ invasion of the East,” New York sent to Oppose 
him in the West Mr. Carl Schurz, the most logical and formidable 
debater on the Republican side, who found in him alone a foeman 
v.orthy of his steel: an it sent also the two great popular orators, 
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Depew and Ingersoll. A distinguished General of the Civil War, 
who commanded a corps of the Union Army in the fight at Gettys- 
burg, was also sent to Illinois, to travel back and forth among its 
towns and villages, and inform the people that their Governor— 
the highest official of the third great State in the Union, chosen to 
his position by a majority of its five million inhabitants—was “a 
wolf who needed skinning.” Another New York orator, who is 
regarded as one of the most conspicuous examples of “the scholar 
in politics” in America, before an audience of 13,000 people in 
Chicago denounced Governor Altgeld as “ one who would connive at 
wholesale murder,” who “condones and encourages the most infamous 
of murders,” and both Altgeld and Bryan as men who “would substi- 
tute for the government of Washington and Lincoln a red welter of 
lawlessness and dishonesty as fantastic and vicious as the Paris 
Commune.” The cartoonists of the campaign were not to be out- 
done by the writer or the orator. The Democratic leaders were 
portrayed as devils with horns and tails, as bats with outspread 
wings, as incendiaries with flaming torch, as assassins with knife 
and dagger. One cartoon represented Governor Altgeld as a pirate 
on a vessel’s deck, under a black flag, a demon’s scowl on his face, 
and an arsenal of murderous weapons at his waist ; another showed 
him at the head of a gang of desperadoes, under a skull-and-cross- 
hones flag, in one hand a bombshell marked “ Anarchy,” in the 
other a flaming torch ; still another, almost too horrible for descrip- 
tion, was a ghastly picture of Governor Altgeld arm-in-arm with 
(juiteau (the abhorred murderer of President Garfield), each with 
a demon’s face, and bearing in his hands a pistol and a dagger. 
The worst of these cartoons were not in newspapers, but in the 
most respectable and influential illustrated journals of the land. 
It is not pleasant to dwell on these revolting phases of the cam- 
paign, which I have illustrated merely with incidents that came 
under my own eyes ; there may have been worse ones on both sides, 
but [have not happened to see them. They are unparalleled, so far 
as I know, in American politics, except by the pre-election por- 
traitures of Lincolna—when he was made to appear in certain sections 
of the country as an ape, a blackamoor, and a devil,—and by the 
vials of wrath poured out by press and pulpit upon our early 
Abolitionists, when the most crushing rejoinder that could be made 
to arguments for human freedom was thought to be,“ Would you 
want your daughter to marry a nigger ?”—corresponding to the 
logical poser of the present day,“ Are you in favour of anarchy and 
murder?” I do not know that ministers in their pulpits have im- 
portuned the Almighty power to remove these hated leaders from 
the earth, as they did in the case of Theodore Parker forty years 
ago; but that was a religious hatred, as well as social and political. 
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These hatreds and these methods are doubtless not unknown in 
England, where Addison, in 1712, inveighed in The Spectator 
against “the abominable practice of party lying.” Cobden was 
fairly abused in his day, and certainly Mr. Chamberlain has come 
in for his share ; still more, of course, has Mr. Gladstone,—although 
I doubt if even in his case abuse has gone to the length of repre- 
senting him as being in league with the barn-burners and cattle- 
maimers of Ireland, or of cartooning him as hobnobbing with the 
murderers of Lord Frederick Cavendish ? 

The introduction of Anarchy as a party ery and almost as a 
party issue is such a new and startling thing in politics that its 
significance cannot be overlooked. Whence has it come, this 
strange weapon in party warfare, and how has it been made so 
potent in this campaign? It has been generally charged and 
believed that the Democratic platform is “ anarchistic”; and this 
certainly demands examination. The most important plank of 
that platform is of course the financial one—the demand for “the 
free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of sixteen to one, without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation”: in other words, a restoration of the coinage 
laws as they existed prior to 1873. This plank may contain 
economic heresies, and if carried into execution might lead to 
something like financial anarchy: but clearly this is not the 
sense in which the word has been so freely used in this campaign. 
It has been used in the ordinary and deadliest meaning of the 
term, as political and social anarchy, “opposed to all law and 
der,” favouring “free riots,” “indiscriminate plunder,” and a 
general and violent disruption of society. Let us look for a 
moment at the other planks, to see if they are “anarchistic and 
revolutionary,” as has been charged. The platform declares 
“ allegiance to those great essential principles of justice and liberty 
upon which our institutions are founded, and which the Demo- 
cratic Party has advocated from Jefierson’s time to our own— 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, 
the preservation of personal rights, the equality of all citizens 
under the law, and the faithful observance of constitutional 
limitations.” It opposes the Protective system, and holds that. 
“ Tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue.” It favours 
an income-tax, opposes “the issuing of interest-bearing bonds in 
times of peace,” and asserts that “all paper money should be 
issued by the Government and be redeemable in coin.” It favours 
pensions to soldiers of the Civil War; the improvement of 
national waterways; increased governmental control of railways; 
the restriction of immigration; a stricter economy in public 
expenditures ; and “appointments based on merit and fixed terms 
VOL, XXVIII. 30 
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of office” rather than “life tenure” in the public service. Surely 
any “wild-eyed anarchist” would be “wilder” still at being told that 
any of these provisions embodied his philosophy! We pass to a 
clause that has been particularly assailed, the clause favouring an 
income-tax as a means of raising revenue and reducing tariff, and 
containing, it is said, a covert threat “to pack the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” This clause dissents from the Court’s 
decision of the unconstitutionality of our recent income-tax law, 
“a law passed by Congress in strict pursuance of the uniform 
decisions of that Court for nearly a hundred years,” and declares it 
to be “the duty of Congress to use all the Constitutional power 
which remains after that decision, or which may come from its 
reversal by the Court as it may hereafter be constituted, so that 
the burdens of taxation may be equally and impartially laid.” As 
the form of taxation in question (the income-tax) is no new thing 
in this country, there would seem to be nothing revolutionary in 
favouring its restoration, and in hoping the recent decision against. 
it might be reversed by some future Court. Court judgments arc 
not usually regarded as eternal, and it is hard to see anarchy or 
treason in desiring that a court decision should sometime be 
reversed—particularly a decision that was dissented from by a 
strong minority of the associate justices of the court that gave it, 
one of whom characterized it as “fraught with immeasurable 
danger to the future of the country,” and as “approaching the 
proportions of a national calamity.” Mr. Lincoln, before he was 
President, expressed himself far more strongly than did the 
Democratic Convention regarding an obnoxious decision of the 
same Court (the famous Dred Scott decision), declaring that “We 
mean todo what we can to have the Court decide the other way.” 
This charge is almost too flimsy for serious consideration, and 
comes with a particularly poor grace from the Republican Party, 
which, as stated editorially by The Review of Reviews (New York), 
“only succeeded in securing the constitutionality ” of certain acts 
“ by changes in the personnel of the Supreme Court.” 

There remains but one other plank, which I have reserved for the 
last, not only because it is the feature of the platform which has 
been most bitterly assailed as anarchistic and revolutionary, but 
because it is especially supposed to emanate from Governor 
Altgeld, and to be the direct outcome of occurrences in his official 
eareer as Governor of Illinois. This is the plank denouncing 
“arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local affairs,” and 
that recent innovation in our jurisprudence which has been 
described as “government by injunction.” As to the latter, it 
must be explained that a Bill regarding it has already been passed. 
ly the Senate of the United States, and is now pending in the 
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House of Representatives; so that if the Democratic Convention 
was on this point anarchistic, the Senate of the United States 
must be regarded as anarchistic also. 

The two most noteworthy events in Governor Altgeld’s official 
Career, and those with which his name is_ conspicuously 
connected, are the “pardon of the Anarchists” and _ the 
acts in connection with the labour riots in Chicago in 1894, 
The former made him probably the most hated man in America ; 
the latter raised an issue that stirred the whole country, that 
was carried into the national platform of a great party, 
and has been meade a prominent feature of a great national 
campaign. Mr. Altgeld had been Governor for something over a 
year, and, as far as I recall, had won good opinions from the people 
by his faithful administration of their affairs. He had shown zeal 
and energy, and high executive ability; progressive and scientific 
methods had been introduced into the management of public insti- 
tutions; the educational interests of the State had received careful 
attention ; measures for humane and philanthropic work—as the 
factory laws for the protection of children—had found in him an 
earnest and efficient supporter. Suddenly, in June, 1893, came his 
now famous “ pardon niessage.” In Illinois, the Governor has power 
by law to commute to imprisonment the sentences of men con- 
demned to death for capital crimes, and to pardon those who are 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment. In the exercise of this 
power, on the date named, he issued pardons to three men who were 
serving sentences for alleged complicity in the notorious “ Hay- 
iarket riots” in Chicago in 1886. Such pardons are not uncom- 
mon in Illinois, and when issued are usually the result of a petition 
which brings the case to the Governor's attention, with a transcript 
of the records showing the facts, and a statement of the grounds on 
which executive clemency is sought; and the pardon, when granted, 
is often accompanied with a message from the Governor, briefly 
outlining the facts, and giving reasons for the pardon, for the in- 
formation of the people. It was this statement of reasons in the 
Anarchists’ case, rather than the pardon itself, that caused the 
vials of public wrath to be outpoured upon his head; this was the 
beginning of the animosity that has pursued him with unrelenting 
bitterness, that has defeated his re-election as Governor, and has 
been made a controlling element in a Presidential campaign. 
Had Governor Altgeld accompanied the pardon with a perfunctory 
official message, stating in a general way that the pardon 
should be issued, comparatively little would have been said 
about it. Had he been a timid and prudential man, or 
had he not had the training and temperament of a lawyer and 
a judge, this is probably what he would have done. But is so far 
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from being a timid man, that he chose not only to issue the pardon, 
but, in giving his reasons, to controvert some of the most essential 
matters of law and fact that were involved in the trial of the case. 
This remarkable and exhaustive review—a document of sixty 
printed pages—is before me’as I write. The Governor states that, 
“The several thousand merchants, bankers, judges, lawyers, and 
other prominent citizens of Chicago, who have by petition, by 
letter, and in other ways, urged executive clemency, mostly base 
their appeal on the ground that, assuming the prisoners to be 
guilty, they have been punished enough.” On the grounds thus 
urged, the Governor refuses to interfere in the case, saying: “If 
the defendants had a fair trial, and nothing has developed since to 
show that they are not guilty of the crime charged in the indict- 
ment, then there ought to be no executive interference, for no 
punishment under our laws could then be toosevere. (iovernment 
must defend itself; life and property must be protected, and law 
and order must be maintained; murder must be punished, and if 
the defendants are guilty of murder, either committed by their 
own hands or by someone eise acting on their advice, then if they 
have had a fair trial there should be in this case no executive 
interference. The soil of America is not adapted to the growth of 
Anarchy.” 

The Governor then proceeds to say that another portion of 
the petitioners had based their appeal on different grounds— 
on alleged errors in the trial of the case; and these errors 
he proceeds very carefully to examine. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to go into them here; the most interesting one relates to 
a principle of law laid down by the trial judge, which he himself 
declared to be without a precedent, as no example of the case 
could be found in the law books. It should be mentioned here— 
to the surprise, possibly, of many readers—that the bomb-thrower 
in this cause célébre was never discovered by the authorities: that 
some of the convicted and executed men were not even present at 
the scene of the bomb-throwing; that the prosecution and convic- 
tion of the seven defendants, to quote the language of the trial judge, 
“has not gone upon the ground that they did actually have any 
personal participation in the particular act which caused the death,” 
but if the jury believed the unknown thrower of the bomb might have 
been influenced or incited to the commission of the ¢rimne by any- 
thing written or spoken by the defendants, then the jury might hold 
them guilty of the crime. The Governor, waiving consideration 
of this legal doctrine, which he says may well be declared to be 
“ without a precedent,” fer in all the centuries in which governmen 
has been mfintained among men and crime has been punished no 
judge in a civilized country has ever laid down such a rule before 
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proceeds to say that “taking the law as above laid down, it was 
necessary under it to prove, and that beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that the person committing the violent deed had at least heard or 
read the advice given; for until he either heard or read it he did 
not receive it, and if he did not receive it he did not commit the 
violent act in pursuance of that advice; and it is here that the 
case for the State fails.” There were still other defects in the trial, 
the Governor alleged and specified, sufficient in themselves to call 
for executive interference; and accordingly the pardons were issued, 
as already stated. The unjust conviction had been partly due, the 
message further declared, to an excited public opinion, which had 
been inflamed by the newspapers. The atironted newspapers 
and affronted public opinion bitterly resented the imputation. 
The charge was indeed a grave one: the same verdict that 
sent these men to prison sent five others to the scaffold, and 
if the former were unjustly and unlawfully deprived of liberty, 
the latter were unjustly and unlawfully deprived of | life. 
There was an outburst of popular indignation, and from that 
time Governor Altgeld became a béte noir to all the newspapers 
in Chicago, the city where the trial and execution had been 
held. They began accounting for his course by suggesting 
every imaginable unworthy motive—reaching by degrees the 
singular discovery that he was himself an anarchist and had 
pardoned these men because he sympathized with their plans and 
purposes: a sort of logic by which the pardon of a man sentenced 
for murder would prove the pardoner himself a murderer, or the par- 
don of a man sentenced for wife-beating would prove the pardoner 
himself a wife-beater. It was this sinister accusation, thus origi- 
nating, and expanded by every conceivable device of partisan 
ingenuity and malevolence, that has done such effective service 
this year in the State and National campaign; it is the fairness 
and justness of this accusation, and the legitimacy of such weapons 
in party warfare, rather than any question about the right or 
wrong of the pardon act, that is the issue here sought to be pre- 
sented. 

The cry of “ Anarchy,” the origin and significance of which can 
be understood only in connection with the general facts set forth 
in the foregoing summary—facts that are matters of record, and 
ean be investigated in extenso by anyone having the time and dis- 
position—this sinister and dangerous cry was not the only one of 
like character that was raised against the Democratic leaders and 
their cause. It has been charged and constantly reiterated by the 
most respectable journals and orators of the opposition, not only 
that Governor Altgeld was a sympathizer with criminals and 
opposed to the execution of the laws, but that he was the friend of 
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rioters and the enemy of social order. 1t was his influence, it has 
been declared, that procured the adoption of the “ worst plank” in 
the Democratic platform—the plank described as favouring “free 
riots” and the “overthrow of the judiciary.” The plank thus de- 
nounced is the one which | purposely omitted in the examination 
of the Democratic platform in an earlier portion of this article, as 
it is directly and logically the outgrowth of another noteworthy 
event in Governor Altgeld’s official career. The prominence given 
to this event, and its influence as a factor in the campaign, make 
it necessary that the facts be briefly recited here. In the summer 
of 1894 a serious strike occurred in Chicago. It began among the 
employés of the Pullman Car Company’s shops, and soon spread 
to the employés of the railroads, until there was a refusal to haul 
any trains containing Pullman cars, and practically a “tie-up” of 
all the roads leading out of Chicago. The strikers asserted that 
the strike was directed solely against the hauling of Pullman cars : 
that all trains not containing these cars would be manned and run 
as usual; and they particularly asked that all mail-cars should be 
detached and forwarded. This the railroads, which united and acted 
for the occasion under anexecutive committee,refused; and the strike 
became more general and stubborn, involving presently the usual 
incidents of riot and disorder. Under the laws of Illinois, whenever 
a riot or an unlawful disturbance becomes too serious for the local 
authorities to manage, the State militia is called out by the Governor, 
upon application from the Mayor or Sheriff of the city or county 
where the trouble has occurred. In the present case, several days 
passe 1 during which no such call was made. The evidence shows 
that repeated telegrams were received by the Mayor from the 
Governor, asking to be advised if help was needed, that troops were 
held in readiness day and night to move at amoment’s notice, that 
the Mayor’s replies to the Governor's enquiries were to the effect 
that the trouble was not too serious for the local authorities, who 
were in control of the’ situation and did not need assistance. It 
should be noted that the Governor was at the capital of the State, 
nearly two hundred miles from the scene of the disturbance, and 
could have no knowledge of the situation except as gained from 
others ; and that he naturally relied upon the local authorities to 
keep him informed, as he had in fact requested. The Mayor of 
Chicago at that time was a young, energetic, and ambitious man, 
and had at his disposal a large and highly etticient police force ; and 
he doubtless had a feeling of pride in demonstrating his ability to 
control affairs in his own municipality. He sent the Governor re- 
assuring telegrams, and delayed asking for assistance ; and he seems 
at last to have made a reluctant requisition for troops, only upon the 
rather urgent suggestion of the Governor. He perhaps overesti- 
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mated his own strength and underestimated the seriousness of the 
disturbance ; it is known that the current newspaper accounts were 
greatly exaggerated,—and it is to be noted that the Chief of Police 
of the city, in testifying in the matter before a Committee appointed 
by Congress to investigate the strike, a few months later, distinctly 
stated that at no time had he regarded the riots as beyond his con- 
trol. But whatever the cause of the delay in calling on the Governor 
for aid, there could be no question of the promptness and energy of 
the response when the requisition came; the troops that had been 
held day and night in readiness were put instantly in motion, and in 
a few hours several strong regiments were at the scene of disorder,and 
dlid effective service. But meanwhile a singular situation had arisen. 
The President of the United States had been telegraphed to by 
some local Federal official, acting, it is understood, on the sugges- 
tion or at the instance of the committee of railroad managers, 
or their counsel; and in response to this appeal the Presi- 
dent had ordered certain detachments of United States regulars 
to Chicago—and these regulars were actually there and on 
duty before the arrival of the State militia. There was 
no conflict of authority between these two forces, those of 
the State and those of the United States; they worked to- 
gether, and with the local authorities, in suppressing riot 
and enforcing law and order—a task that was soon accom- 
plished. But Governor Altgeld, regarding the call for Federal 
troops as a reflection on the State authorities, and possibly with 
some natural exasperation at the position in which he had been 
placed, at once forwarded to the President astatement of the case, 
declaring that no emergency had arisen requiring the presence of 
Federal troops and no call for them had been made in either of the 
ways prescribed by the Federal Constitution; that the regularly 
constituted authorities and forces of Illinois were abundantly able 
to preserve peace and order in their State; that the use of Federal 
troops was unnecessary, and a violation of law ; and that for these 
reasons he protested against their presence and asked for their 
immediate withdrawal. To this the President made a courteous 
and dignified response, but the troops were not withdrawn; the 
Governor, after repeating his protest, accepted the situation, and 
the incident was closed. But it has given rise to an endless and 
acrimenious discussion, carried at last, as we have seen, as a 
political issue, into a Presidential compaign. Into the merits of 
that discussion it is not necessary here to gc. It is a case that 
may be, and has been, argued by able constitutional lawyers on 
both sides. Governor Altgeld holds one view, and when the issue 
suddenly arose in his official life, he raised a question of Constitu- 
tional law and made his formal protest under it, as a lawyer would 
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file his objection in a cause. He belongs, it must be explained, to 
a political school traditionally jealous of Federal interference in 
State affairs, a school that has included a brilliant line of Demo- 
cratic statesmen, from Jefferson’s day to ours. It is interesting to 
recall that Mr. Palmer a present Democratic Senator of the United 
States,and the recent “Gold Democrat.” candidate for the Presidency, 
has also been a Governor of Illinois, and had a similar tilt with 
the Federal Government on the question of its interference in 
State affairs. There were some serious riots in Chicago in 1871, 
ou which occasion Governor Palmer made a protest, far more 
spirited than Governor Altgeld’s, against the use of Federal troops, 
even demanding the criminal indictment of their commander, 
General Sheridan, for the killing of a citizen by a soldier under 
his command. On the side of President Cleveland it must be 
pointed out that the sending of troops in 1894 was declared 
to be not for the purposes of police duty, as was the case in 1871, 
but for the protection and maintenance of the mail-service, and 
the enforcement of the laws of the United States regarding inter- 
state commerce. These inter-state commerce laws were not in 
force in 1871; but the mails doubtless suffered obstruction by 
reason of the riots, and this might have been made a reason for 
the use of Federal troops then, as on the later occasion. There 
is a difference between the positions of the two Governors, to 
be taken into account for whatever it is worth in the discussion 
of the somewhat difficult legal and constitutional questions 
involved, the pursuit of which, however, is no part of the present 
enquiry. The essential thing here is the strangeness of the logic 
and the blindness of the animosity that would make this point 
of difference a ground for the sweeping condemnation of Governor 
Altgeld, and for denouncing him as a “ defender of rioters” and 
a “friend of lawlessness and disorder.” By means of these de- 
nunciations, and under the exigencies of a furious political 
campaign, a popular conception has actually been created that 
he was one who not only refused to suppress rioting himself, but 
was angry with the President for assuming the duty which he 
would not perform: so easy is it to mis-state the positions and 
misconceive the acts and motives of those to whom we are ill- 
disposed. . 

That plank of the Democratic platform generally characterized 
by the opposition as “a declaration in favour of free riots” is one 
growing out. of the foregoing contention as to State and Federal 
relations,—the plank in which “arbitrary interference by Federal 
authorities in local affairs” is denounced as “a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and a crime against free 
institutions.” The “worst plank” of the platform has also 
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a clause declared by its opponents to be nothing less than “a 
warfare against the courts” and a blow aimed at the “integrity 
and independence of the judiciary.” This clause is the final one 
to be considered in this already extended investigation. It 
embodies a protest against what is known as “government by 
injunction,” which it describes as “a new and highly dangerous 
form of oppression, by which Federal judges, in contempt of the 
laws of the States and rights of citizens, become at once legisla- 
tors, judges, and executioners.” This form of procedure is certainly 
au somewhat startling innovation in American, and doubtless in 
English, jurisprudence. Under it a judge may summarily forbid 
the doing of almost any conceivable thing—a thing, for example, 
which if done would constitute a criminal offence; and if the 
thing is done in spite of the injunction, the doer may then be 
punished arbitrarily for contempt of court, instead of by a jury 
trial as provided in the Constitution. Or, the thing prohibited 
may be lawful, and yet, the doer of it may be punished arbitrarily 
by the judge—who thus constitutes himself at once legislator, 
court, and executioner. He might even, it is said, “order a man 
to go to work or to stay at work,” and send him to prison if he 
disobeyed; and under it the employés of a railroad have actually 
been enjoined from quitting work after their wages had been cut 
down, and the striking employés of another road have been 
ordered to resume work or be held to answer for contempt of 
court. This novel form of “government by injunction” is also 
an outgrowth of the Chicago riots in 1894. While the strike was 
in progress, a Federal judge, on application of some of the railroad 
managers, issued an injunction directed against large numbers 
of persons, commanding them to refrain and desist from interfering 
in any way with the property or business of the railroads. The 
strike continuing, and with it more or less disturbance and 
interference with the roads, several of the leaders and directors 
of the strike were arrested, and one of them—an active and 
prominent labour-leader named Debs—was sentenced to serve 
a term in jail for contempt of court, the sentence being duly 
executed. ‘the proceeding was sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States ; but the principle involved has been widely 
discussed, and I believe, prior to the recent campaign, generally 
condemned as unsound and dangerous. A distinguished chancellor 
said of it from the bench, “I regard the decision as an unfortunate 
one, as a Pandora’s-box of evil.” I recall that some of the most 
convincing of the arguments that appeared against it were in the 
editorial columns of journals that afterwards were most bitter and 
sweeping in their denunciations of the Democratic platform ; and, 
as already mentioned, it is the subject of a restrictive measure 
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from the Congress of the United States. Yet when the Democratic 
Convention used the moderate phrase, “We especially object,” 
as applied to the same questionable principle, it was represented 
as an “assault on the law” and a blow at the independence of the 
Judiciary, and the clause containing it has especially been used to 
fill the conservative mind with horror at the “revolutionary and 
incendiary ” character of the platform. 

In studying the results and significance of any great political 
contest, it is of course of the first importance to understand clearly 
what were the issues presented and what were the controlling in- 
Huences in the struggle; for in no other way can we arrive at any- 
thing like correct conclusions. It will be seen that Free Silver, 
while the paramount issue of the late campaign, was far from 
being the only factor in controlling sentiment and votes; there 
were other and powerful influences, fur the most part fictitious and 
misleading, as has been shown, and based on appeals to prejudice 
and passion rather than to sober judgment, but which were 
scarcely less potent in determining the result. For these reasons, 
inferences must be carefully weighed and conclusions received with 
caution. It might not be altogether safe, for example, to conclude, 
what on the surface might appear so indisputable, that Free Silver 
has really been outvoted in the United States. Substantial as is 
Mr. McKinley’s electoral majority, no one can say with certainty 
that he would have won on the monetary issue alone. There were 
various other issues on both sides; but none of them can compare 
in influence with that raised on the Republican side, and kept in 
the fore-front of the battle, under the general plea of opposition to 
lawlessness and disorder. How great was the dependence placed 
on this by the Republican leaders, their management of the 
campaign has shown. It is shown also by their reception of the 
result: the Democratic defeat is celebrated as a verdict “against 
free coinage and free riot,” and as meaning the overthrow of the 
“champions of crime and anarchy”; Mr. McKinley himself has 
defined it as a declaration of the people against “ repudiation ” and 
in favour of “law and order.” The campaign has been conducted 
on the Republican side, as has been said, with masterly strategical 
ability. It was foreseen that the result in Illinois, the third in 
size of the forty-five States of the Union, might in itself, and by its 
influence on neighbouring doubtful States, determine the national 
contest ; hence the tactical policy of taking advantage of the un- 
popularity of Governor Altgeld, and, by the concentrated and 
tremendous efforts to break him down, to bear down with him the 
Presidential candidate. That the cry of “ Anarchy” which had 
already been raised against Governor Altgeld could defeat him in 
his own State must be thought sufficiently strange when we 
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consider how groundless and unjust the charge; that it could 
actually have been carried into national politics, and have been 
made to serve as a chief factor in the defeat of a candidate for 
the Presidency, will doubtless seem incredible. But it must be so 
wecorded by the dispassionate observer. Every possible power was 
brought to bear to place upon the Democratic candidate and his party 
the odium attaching in the public mind to Governor Altgeld and his 
alleged “criminal sympathies and anarchistic tendencies.” He, it was 
«<leclared, was “ the power behind the Convention, and Bryan was his 
tool.” He was“ an enemy of the Constitution ” ; he stood for “all the 
essential doctrines of Jeff Davis and Herr Most”; and his “ final 
aim and purpose” were declared to be nothing less than the “over- 
throw of law and order, the rights of property, and conservative 
government in the United States.” These attacks came in every 
«<onceivable form, and from all sides at once,—like the converging 
dire upon the charging column at Balaclava; the wonder is not at 
the result, but that any sort of fight was possible against such 
dlesperate odds. He was treated as an outlaw, who was to be 
denied the rights of ordinary warfare. Every attempt to correct 
the most exorbitant mis-statements of facts, to defend himself from 
the most infamous accusations, was greeted with a new storm of 
epithets and objurations from his enemies. “They out-talked 
him, hissed him, tore him.” The right to a hearing was practically 
denied him by the attitude of a majority of his countrymen. The 
charge of being an anarchist he has, of course, never stooped to 
answer, based as it is on the fine logic—with the insuperability of 
which the reader of history is by no means unfamiliar—that to 
question another’s guilt of an odious crime is to prove the ques- 
tioner himself a criminal ; as Byron said, he knew he should be 
dlamned for hoping no one else would ever be. He has, however, 
been always ready to answer to his constituents for his official 
acts; and for those that have been most severely criticized he 
has given the fullest and most exhaustive statement of facts and 
reasons,—statements that probably have never been examined, 
very likely never even heard of by one person in a thousand of 
those who have accepted the accusations of his enemies and joined 
in the popular clamour against him.* The current misconception 
of him and of his acts would be grotesque were it less pernicious. 
Trained in the knowledge and practice of the law, with a strict re- 
gard for the observance of legal forms and requirements, he has 

* Governor Altgeld’s full official statement in the matter of the ‘‘ pardon of the 
anarchists,” with an exhaustive review of the case, is accessible to the public in a 
pamphlet of sixty pages ; and the facts regarding the Chicago riots of 1894 are to 
be found in full in the official Report of the Adjutant-General of Illinois for 


1893-4, in the Report to Congress of the committee of that body appointed to in- 
vestigute the strike, and in many other official documents and_records. 
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yet been successfully represented as the friend of lawlessness. 
An individualist in standpoint and opinion—one who, his mind 
once fixed, would hold his course indifferent to the current of 
the hour—he is yet depicted as a demagogue, notwithstanding 
that his most important acts have been done in the very teeth 
of public sentiment. With that readiness to impute low aims and 
motives which is a curse of party polities, it was said that he 
* truckled to the lower classes,” that his object was to “ catch the 
labour vote ”; yet when occasion arose, as it did in connection with 
the labour-contracts of the State Penitentiary, he antagonized the 
labour unions as unhesitatingly as he had antagonized the news- 
papers and the so-called “ be:ter elements” of society. It is easy 
to see that such a man must have a rocky path; and he has had 
it, and has held his course in it. The man who can do this, un- 
moved and undeterred by the disapproval and denunciation of his 
fellows, must be either very strong or very dull; and the bitterest 
enemies of Governor Altgeld have never called him dull. But 
it can be little wonder, under such ecenditions as have been shown, 
that he was beaten in this campaign, and by a rather weak 
opponent; his success under the cireumstances would have 
been but little short of miraculous. He was opposed not only 
by the whole powerful Republican Party, but by an almost united 
press, by most of the clergy, by the wealthy and influential people, 
by the railroad and manufacturing interests, by the heads of the 
large business houses, and by the conservative classes generally, 
who had been led to look upon him as an enemy to society. So 
prevalent was this antipathy that it was usually taken for granted 
that any respectable citizen was against him; for anyone to avow 
himself a friend of Mr. Altgeld in any Chicago or New York club, 
for example, would have been to risk at least a very disagreeable 
reception. People who believed the shocking charges against him 
naturally voted against the ticket which to them represented prin- 
ciples so detes:able. The American citizen has a deep-rooted attach- 
iment to the principles of law and order, and to his institutions; and 
when these are assailed, or he believes they are assailed, he is instantly 
und strongly aroused. It is only when we consider that, notwith- 
standing the complex and powerful influences that have been de- 
scribed, Mr. Bryan received the support of considerably more than 
two-fifths of the voters of the United States—that a change of 5 
per cent. on the aggregate of about 14,000,000 votes would have 
given him a popular majority, and a change of less than 50,000 
votes in a few doubtful States would have given him the election, 
it is only then that we can form any correct conception of the ex- 
tent and character of the Free Silver movement as a factor in 
American politics. What is to be the future of this phenomenal 
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movement-——whether it has already reached its culmination and 
will soon disappear, or will continue and become astill more potent 
factor in the Presidential contest of 1900—it is no part of the 
present task to enquire. Only by a true and rational understand- 
ing of the past can we previse the future; and it is because of the 
unprecedented nature of the great struggle from which we have 
just emerged, the world-wide interest in the subject of Bimetallisin 
which has been its leading issue, the contradictory accounts of 
men and measures which might well puzzle observers at a distance, 
that I have sought to illustrate some of its more vital and _ signifi- 
cant phases as identified with the career and character of one of 
the foremost actors in the now historic drama known as the 
Presidential campaign of 1896. 


Francis F. Browne. 


I1.—NOTES ON THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
Evurorean Bimetallists need not believe that the election of 
McKinley and Hobart by overwhelming majorities is a decision 
to permanently accede to the Single Gold Standard. The Bryan 
proposition was soon seen by the American voters to be simply 
that the United States should risk Silver Monometallism, should 
give up all present attempts to keep gold and silver at a parity, 
should send gold to a premium, and thereby make it merchandize 
merely, and should base all American prices upon silver 
only. It can hardly be considered, upon reflection, by any true 
simetallist, that such action on our part would have helped tlic 
cause of Bimetallism in any country in the world. 

[t is true that the Bryanites called themselves Bimetallists, and 
that Mr. Bryan in his recent outcry from his temporary political en- 
tombment addresses, not the Democrats, nor the Populists, nor the 
people, but the “ Bimetallists.”” But this is in part affectation. 
No Bryan orator or writer has seriously denied that the adoption 
of his policy—‘‘ the immediate, unlimited free coinage of silver ly 
the United States alone’”’—would send gold to a premium ani 
might keep it there for an undefined period. Surely that would be 
Silver Monometallism; and can it be contended that Silver Mono- 
metallism is any better stepping-stone to Bimetallism than Gold 
Monometallism? I had supposed that it was generally agreed by 
thoughtful and rational Bimetallists everywhere that it would not 
help, but rather hinder the cause of Bimetallism for the United 
States to leap at once to free silver coinage. How then can the 
late decision of the United States against immediate free coinage 
injure the contest for Bimetallism? Here the question might be 
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left, but a fuller survey of all the causes of the defeat of Mr. Bryan 
and the election of Mr. McKinley may be useful. 

I.—As above stated, the main proposition of Mr. Bryan and his 
followers seemed to involve the accession of the United States to 
the Silver Monometallist nations. This, in truth, few Americans 
desire. 

II.—Such an immediate change of our monetary system was 
held to be an act of national dishonour ; an inflation and a virtual 
debasement of the currency, and the repudiation of public and 
private debts (payable in currency) to the extent to which gold 
might rise and remain above par. 

III. —The laws of 1890 and 1893 distinctly declare the policy of 
maintaining the parity of the two metals; and it is generally 
believed by American Bimeitallists that the honour of the country 
is pledged to pay the national debt in gold or its equivalent. 

It will be of very little use for any political party ever to try to 
lead the American voters to do any act which can even plausibly be 
claimed as one of national dishonour. Met suddenly with such 
an appeal, they will always make investigation and vote No. 

IV.—Conservative people—and America has more conservatism 
than Europeans think—were alarmed at the character attributed to 
some followers of Mr. Bryan, and at their doctrines additional to 
that of free silver coinage. All the Socialists, Anarchists, and wild 
men of society whom Europe has sent us shrieked for Bryan, although 
the great bulk of our adopted citizens voted for McKinley. It was 
said that the platform countenanced rioting as a means of redress 
of grievances, and that one of its planks was a reconstruction of the 
Supreme Court in order to change a legal decision. Senator Till- 
man in The National Review for October says the Bryan platform 
demanded ‘the reorganization of the Supreme Court for the pur- 
pose of reversing the decision against the legality of the income- 
tax.” How many English Bimetallists would vote for a Member 
of Parliament pledged to Bimetallism and the legislative reorgani- 
zation of the Supreme Court of Judicature of the United Kingdom 
for the purpose of reversing a legal decision ? 

V.—-A majority of the American people wish a more energetic 
foreign policy than they believe will come from any administration 
named Democratic. They are deeply affected by the lamentable 
condition of the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire. They 
mean to annex Hawaii. They desire to see Venezuela allowed to 
retain her rightful sole dominion over the mouths of the Orinoco. 
They are intensely anxious to see arrested the atrocities in Cuba, 
and to aid in making the isla’. free and independent. They meant 
tv elect a President wis would speak freely and earnestly on all 
such questious arising anywhere on the globe, and who would 
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maintain American policies and interests even at the risk of war, 
relative to any question affecting the Western hemisphere. These 
points are not now mentioned to arouse feeling or to enter into de- 
bate, but in order to account for many American votes. 

VI.—But none of the foregoing reasons—not even the one con- 
cerning the national honour in connection with the currency— 
influenced so many voters against Mr. Bryan as did the deter- 
mination of the American people to plainly vindicate and firmly 
establish the principle of Protection to American Industries by 
adequate tariff duties on foreign products. That decision was 
in fact reached in the elections of 1894, which changed a 
Democratic majority of 150 in the National House to a Republican 
majority of more than 150. This question might have been 
avoided by the Bryanites; but in their platform they declared 
against the McKinley law of 1890, and said that there must 
be no tariff legislation until free silver coinage should be adopted. 
This declaration fixed upon Mr. Bryan’s back a fatal burden. 
The people felt sure protection would help them out of hard 
times. They were not sure free coinage would help them. 
By voting for Bryan they would reject a certain good for thic 
promise of a doubtful good. ‘They did not hesitate long, but 
overwhelmed free coinage for the sake of protection. 

Even if all the above uncontrovertible facts are not welcome 
to “our kin beyond the sea,” they should at least satisfy 
Bimetallists that there was no pronouncement against Bimetallism 
in our late election. We have said by the election that we will not 
go to free s‘lver coinage now and send gold to a premium, and pay 
our public and private debts in virtually debased currency, and 
join the Silver Monometallist nations. But we said in our St. Louis 
platform that we favoured Bimetallism and pledged ourselves to 
promote it, and Mr. McKinley in his letter of acceptance repeated 
the pledge. 

It is true that, as the sharp and bitter conflict went on, the con- 
tending symbols became, briefly, gold and silver. The opposing 
badges and the hats were yellow and white. But now the fight is 
over, the distinctions and limitations in this complex problem of 
Money will again appear and be regarded. 

That the United States is opposed to the Single Gold Standard, 
and is in favour of retracing in due course and with careful regard 
to the national honour the steps taken in the demonetization of 
silver, until both gold ard silver shall be admitted to free coinage 
at the ratio of 15} to | and made the standard money of the world 
and the measure of the values of the world, is a proposition which 
would receive the suffrages c* four-aifths of our voters, if this pro- 
position alone could be fairly presented to them, even without 
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further debate. They have sufficiently informed ‘themselves to 
believe that the quantity of real money, and not the money which 
must be redeemed in some other money, determines the prices of 
the world’s commodities, that the demonetization of half the 
world’s real money is slowly reducing prices and crushing debtors, 
and that the use of only gold as money of final redemption is placing 
the great instrument of exchange in commerce upon such a narrow 
basis that the present depression in production and trade will 
continue, with occasional and temporary reactions, for an in- 
definite period, and with manifold evils to the human race the 
world over. 

To such convictions, entertained by a vast majority of American 
voters committed to Bimetallism, the friends of such a monetary 
system may confidently appeal. ‘he question is not one of four 
years, nor yet of a decade. It may take as long to remonetize 
silver as it has taken to realize the paralyzing influence of de- 
monetization. But the fact that six out of thirteen millions of 
American voters have given their ballots for the wild project of 
immediate free silver coinage by the United States alone, shows 
that the question is one which must be compromised and adjusted 
in some way. The advocates of Gold Monometallism are crying 
out that the silver question is dead. They hope, but do not really 
believe, that this is true. Never was it more important for [i- 
metallists to exert themselves. Mr. McKinley is pledged by his 
own words to co-operation with us. 


W. E. Cuanpier. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


OnE of the most remarkable and healthy signs of the present time 
is the greatly increased interest taken by people generally in 
Church affairs. Whether it be that the recent “short sharp 
attack,” as the late Archbishop called it, on the Church in Wales 
has roused the laity from their long torpor, which a sense of 
security had induced, or whether the extensive organization built 
up under his guidance to resist that attack has been the means 
of directing the minds of Churchmen to other questions beyond 
mere Church Defence, or whether we are to ascribe it all to the 
gradual quickening of Church life which began with the Oxford 
Movement sixty years ago, the fact remains that Church affairs 
occupy a far more prominent place among us than they did 
a few years back. Churchmen and Churchwomen are now 
busily asking themselves what is the Church of England, what 
is its history and its claims, how is it differentiated from Rome 
on the one side, and Nonconformity on the other? and then 
there follow further questions: is our Church, humanly speaking, 
as perfect as it might be? are there not blots and blemishes that 
might be removed? is not its constitution somewhat antiquated 
and susceptible of improvement ? with the result that there has 
gone up a loud cry for Church Reform, somewhat vague, perhaps, 
but very determined. Church Reform, in fact, is in the air, 
and will have to be dealt with. For three successive years the 
Church Parliamentary Committee has brought in small reform 
Bills. Scarcely a Diocesan Conference goes by without a resolu- 
tion in favour of some kind of Church Reform. At least one 
half of the time of the Church Congress at Shrewsbury was. 
devoted to it. Lastly, the Church Reform League has been 
started and is carrying on an active propaganda, with a pro- 
gramme of Newcastle dimensions. Surely it is high time that 
serious Churchmen should reflect upon all this, and should ask 
themselves why they want reform, what reform they want, and 
how they hope to get it. Nothing can be more dangerous than 
to allow opinion merely to drift. 


Why do we want reform? Some good Church people think that 
VOL, XXVIII. 31 
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we do not. The Church, they say, is a spiritual body, far above popu- 
lar change and Acts of Parliament. But they forget that the Church 
is also an association of men acting through human machinery, 
and that it is our clear duty to try and make that machinery as 
perfect as possible. Others object because the Church cannot 
reform herself, but has te go to Parliament to get her reforms done 
for her. But these persons appear to forget that, as things are, not 
only has the Church no power to reform herself, but that in order 
to get such power—whether it be by disestablishment or by con- 
cession of legislative power without disestablishment—it must 
equally go to Parliament. These ultra-Churchmen would render 
all reform impossible and for all time. The duty of reform seems 
to me clear. As loyal Churchmen we should try to make our 
Church, so far as she is a human institution, as perfect as possible 
ridding her of abuses, removing obstacles, generally improving her 
efficiency. And I will add a word of warning to those loyal de- 
fenders of establishment to whom this duty is not so clear. The 
only condition on which we can retain the establishment—and 
with it the endowments which render the parochial system in our 
Church possible—is that under it reform is possible. If this be not 
so—if the establishment is to be an effectual bar to all reform, 
which the Liberationists assert it is, but which I do not believe, 
then disestablishment must come. It would be better even to lose 
all our endowments, than to place ourselves in such intolerable 
fetters. 

What reforms, then, are most needed, and where are we to begin ? 
The Church Reform League has, as I have said, a most portentous 
programme. It contains no less than six planks of the first 
importance. 

These are, first, self-government of the Church; secondly, change 
in the appointment of Bishops; thirdly, greatly increased powers 
and functions to the laity ; fourthly, enforcement of strict discipline 
on the clergy and officers of the Church ; fifthly, radical alteration 
in patronage ; and lastly, the establishment of diocesan trusts for 
the management of endowments, &c. 

I do not propose to discuss these proposals in detail—they are ot 
very unequal importance, and many of them are, as is natural 
at this stage, crude and immature. But it cannot be denied 
that there is a great deal to be said for many of them. The 
appointment of Bishops, for example, is a question that will have 
to be dealt with sooner or later. Every day the feeling grows 
stronger, that it is intolerable in principle that the Fathers of the 
Church should be nominated by the Crown on the advice of the 
leading politician of the day, who himself in religion may be 
anything or nothing. The stock answer given is that the system 
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works well in practice. Personally, I believe that as a rule it does 
—especially in recent years, when either Lord Salisbury or Mr. 
Gladstone has been Prime Minister—but this is not an argument 
for all things or for all time. On the same principle we should 
still have rotten boroughs because they were often the means of 
introducing eminent men into Parliament. And we have only to 
go back to the last century to see how nearly Walpole and his suc- 
cessors ruined the Church by their political Bishops, especially the 
Church in Wales, which they deliberately attempted to Anglicize by 
appointing only English prelates, so that, as is well known, the Welsh 
became Dissenters in order to obtain services in a language they 
understood. At a much later date—only fifty years ago—Lord 
John Russell attempted a similar policy, that of “liberalizing the 
Church of England” by appointing such men as Dr. Hampden and 
others. And there were signs of the recrudescence of this policy in 
certain appointments made by the Crown on the advice of the 
Government which introduced the Welsh Disestablishment Bill a 
year and a half ago. Besides this political danger there is another 
objection to the present system. The power and authority of the 
Bishop is seriously impaired by the fact that he is not the choice 
of the Church, but is imposed from outside. And this is extremely 
important when we are dealing with such questions as patronage and 
discipline. No satisfactory solution of these questions is possible 
without to some extent increasing the effective power of the Episco- 
pate. But so long as the Bishops are appointed by the State any such 
increase is sure to be strongly resented by a large party in the Church, 
as was clearly shown in the debates on the Benefices Bill last Session. 
Their final settlement is therefore somewhat dependent on reform 
in the appointment of the Bishops. But what this reform is to be— 
what we are to substitute for the present system—is another and a 
very large question. Are we to make the congé d’élire a reality, and 
leave the determining voice to the Dean and Chapter? or are we 
to adopt some much more modern plan, e.g., that of the Church of 
Ireland since disestablishment, whereby the Diocesan Synod (a 
thing at present non-existent in England) sends up one or more 
names to the Bench of Bishops, with whom lies the actual appoint- 
ment? Or shall we modify this plan, as the Church Reform League 
suggests, and allow the Diocesan Synod to send up the names to 
the Crown for final selection, thus preserving to some extent the 
control of the State? Many other methods could be suggested, all 
with some precedent, primitive, medizval, or modern. 

The occurrence of such questions seems, however, to suggest 
that there is another which must really be answered first—and that 
is, who is to answer them ? 

It is one of the many peculiarities of the Church of England that 
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there is no recognized body which in matters of policy can claim to 
speak for the Church. There are endless Church societies, there is 
the Church Committee in the House of Commons, there is the 
Church Congress, but all of these are of the nature of private and 
informal bodies, with no right to speak for the Church. Of course 
I am aware of the existence of Convocation and the Houses of Lay- 
men, but the latter are also of a purely informal character, with no 
recognized power or authority—even though their institution, which 
was due to one of the many happy inspirations of the late revered 
Archbishop, is full of hope for the future—while the former is 
admitted on all hands to be hopelessly antiquated in constitution 
and in no proper sense representative of the inferior clergy. It 
is clear that even when they all sit together—as they did on 
a recent historic occasion, in order to arrive at unity on the Edu- 
cation question—their claim to speak for the Church is not ad- 
mitted ; the opponents, at least, of rate-aid have done nothing since 
November 6th but talk about “the non-representative character” 
of the meeting. 

Logically, therefore, the first of all reforms should be to create 
a representative Church body, which should have power to deter- 
mine all questions directly affecting Church government and dis- 
cipline. And as a practical policy I should suggest that, with one 
important exception, all such questions should be postponed until 
such a body is created—until, in fact, we have got “Home Rule” 
for the Church, if such an expression may be used. This course 
would probably ba assented to by the Church Reform League— 
who signiticantly place concession of Legislative Power in the 
front, so that Home Rule is still the first plank in their Newcastle 
programme. 

What, then, should this Church Legislature consist of ; and what 
should be its power? Clearly in the first place we must proceed 
on recognized Church lines—and must not attempt any bran-new 
constitution. We should take Convocation and reform it, making 
it really representative of all orders of the clergy, and add to it real 
Houses of Laymen with properly recognized powers, properly 
elected. Whether the clergy or the laity should sit and vote together, 
as in the Irish Disestablished Church and most Colonial Churches, 
or whether they should sit separately by orders, is a point which can 
only be decided by the heads of the Church, and, so far as our object 
is concerned, is immaterial, provided that in all matters except 
doctrine the voice of the laity is as strong as that of the clergy. 
To such a body when formed should be given complete powers of 
legislation on all matters directly affecting the government and 
discipline of the Caurch, subject only to the veto of either House 
of Parliament, which could be exercised by enacting that the 
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proposals of the Church body must lie on the table of each House 
for a definite period before becoming law, during which interval 
objections might be made or amendments moved. In this way 
the Church would regain her freedom, which is absolutely necessary 
now that Parliament is open to persons of all religions alike, and is, 
moreover, so occupied with countless other matters affecting our 
world-wide Empire, as not to have time, even under a “ friendly 
Government,” to attend to Church affairs. Such a reform could be 
defended simply as a very useful instance of delegation, which is 
more and more needed in all departments every year. 

There are, of course, difficulties and objections. The principal 
difficulty is the franchise of the laity. Who are parishioners, who 
are lay Churchmen, who are to elect the Houses of Laymen, and who 
are qualified to be elected? As regards the electors, I think we must 
steer a middle course between two extreme views. The first is the 
“ National Church ” view, which assumes that everybody belongs to 
the Church of England because he ought to and legally does, and 
which would hand over the government of the Church to schis- 
matics of all kinds. The otheris the High Church view, which in 
principle is absolutely right, that nobody can be properly considered 
a Churchman who is not a communicant, and that none, therefore, 
but communicants should exercise the Church franchise. The 
answer to this is that there are many persons who consider them- 
selves Churchmen, and who regularly attend Church, but who, 
partly from want of instruction, partly from habit, partly from a 
sort of vague fear, never communicate. Added to which, the 
wholesale reintroduction of tests would certainly be followed by 
bad results. The only solution, therefore, appears to be to adopt 
the plan which is in force in Ireland, to give the franchise to all 
who solemnly declare themselves to be Churchmen, but to confine 
all offices and the membership of the Houses of Laymen, and of all 
Church Synods, to communicants.* 

The principal objection which will be urged to this proposal is 
that the State will not consent to it without disestablishment, 
and probably a good deal of disendowment. What applies, it will 
be said, to the Irish Church, which has been disestablished, and to 
Colonial Churches, which never were established, never can apply 
to an established Church like that of England. But we have only to 
look across the Scottish border to see a Church which is at the same 
time established, endowed, and free. By an Act of Parliament passed 


* The following is the declaration, made by a ‘‘ registered vestryman”’ of the 
Church of Ireland : ‘+I , of , do hereby solemnly declare that I 
am a member of the Church of Ireland, and am an owner of property in the parish 


of (or am a resident in , and am an accustomed member of the 
con gregation of : 
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in 1592, defining the relations between the Church and the King- 
dom of Scotland, the Church is acknowledged to have the power 
of making “ ordinances” and “ constitutions,” so that its legislation 
has the force of law, unless it actually conflicts with the law of 
the country. This Act is now part of the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom, having been ratified (except as regarding patron- 
age) by another Act passed in 1690, which in 1706-7 was declared 
to be a fundamental and essential condition of the Act of Union. 
And this power of legislation is exercised every year by the 
General Assembly. Why should not the Church of England be as 
free as the Scottish Kirk? Why should the former pay with a 
portion of her all too slender endowments fora privilege which the 
latter has enjoyed for three centuries without losing a farthing ? 
Here, as so often, the canny Scot has been wiser than we, and has 
obtained better terms for his Church. In this,and in a great many 
other matters, as we shall see later, the Church of England might 
—without abandoning a single principle—learn much from the 
Presbyterian Establishment in Scotland. 

Logically, therefore, legislative freedom is the first reform we should 
ask for, and in practice it should come first with, as I said, one 
exception. There is one question the solution of which lies almost 
ready to hand, and might well be proceeded with at once, without 
waiting until the country has made up its mind to this other much 
wider and greater change. ‘I'his I need hardly say is reform in the 
appointment and tenure of the beneficed clergy. Royal Commis- 
sions and Select Committees sat on this subject twenty years ago ; 
Patronage Bills based on their reports have been introduced into one 
of the two Houses of Parliament for, I think, sixteen successive 
years. Last Session the Benefices Bill, a comprehensive measure 
dealing with the whole subject, only just failed to become law. Itis 
an open secret that the Church Committee in the House of Com- 
mons intend to bring in the Bill again (perhaps divided into two 
or more short Bills, according to Mr. Balfour’s recent advice) in 
the coming Session. And if they have a chance of passing any 
part of it, with or without Government help, surely all Church 
Reformers should agree to support them in the first instalment of 
a most useful and necessary change. 

For of the crying need of such reform there cannot be any doubt 
among reasonable people. As the law stands now, a man can 
practically buy himself a cure of souls, for he can buy the patronage 
and present himself, and the Bishop has no power whatever to 
refuse institution unless he has been actually guilty of some 
criminal offence or is illiterate; he can thus force himself on an 
unwilling parish, and, once there, can stay for the rest of his life— 
or until, perhaps, he sells to another like him—meanwhile neglect- 
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ing the parish and damaging its spiritual welfare. We do not 
tolerate in England the purchase of civil offices—though this is still 
the rule in China, and, I believe, in Turkey—but in sacred offices 
it is allowed, and there are even some Churchmen who defend 
it, and would like to see it continue without let or hindrance. No 
doubt it is the result of private patronage, a system prevailing in 
our Church alone of all Churches, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, and one which has many advantages, but which, when 
pushed to its extreme form—so that the right “to present” is re- 
garded merely as property, and any interference with it an attack 
on property-—is in theory utterly wrong, and in practice the cause 
of infinite scandal. The best men of all parties in the Church 
have agreed in condemning it. Many High Churchmen actively 
supported the Benefices Bill last Session. On the other hand, the 
Bishop of Liverpool, once the Secretary of the Church Association, 
has written as follows :— 


‘*T have said nothing about the sale of livings; I hold that it deserves unmiti- 
gated condemnation. A system by which a cure of souls can be sold like a flock 
of sheep or a drove of pigs is simply a disgrace to the Chureh which tolerates it, 
and to the country in which it takes place. It ought to be swept clean away. 
The heaviest penalty ought to be imposed on everyone who has anything to do 
with it, directly or indirectly, either as principal or agent. Let all alike—buyers, 
sellers, vendors, purchasers, clergymen, patron, and lawyer—be severely punished 


if detected. The thing is an offence in God’s sight, and a blot on the character of 
the Church of England.” 


The only question is how exactly to cope with the evil—and here 
divergent views appear. One way is that proposed by the Bishop 
of Liverpool, and now advocated by the Church Retorin League, to 
abolish sale altogether. Another is that of the Benetices Bill, which 
is based on the reports of Royal Commissions, and which aims 
at preventing scandal by restricting sales, and rendering them as 
harmless as possible, proposing, amongst other things, to abolish 
sales of next presentations and sales by auction, to prevent a patron 
from presenting for a year after a transfer of the advowson, and to 
enforce compulsory registration of transfer. It is claimed by the 
supporters of the latter policy that it still leaves the property in- 
tact, subject only to the obligation of being properly used, which 
always attached to it, and that the restrictions have been so 
thought out as to defeat effectually the cleverness of that horrible 
class of traffickers called “ecclesiastical agents.” On the other side 
it is urged that the property is not lett intact, for though not 
destroyed it is depreciated without compensation, and that however 
clever the restrictions are, the ecclesiastical agents are cleverer, and 
will drive through the proverbial coach-and-four. To some people 
perhaps it may seem strange that, after what has just been said, any 
attention should be paid totheclaimsof propertyinthe matter. Claims 
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for compensation are often pushed so far that, as Mr. Augustine 
Birrell wittily said in the House of Commons, there are some perscns 
who would have compensated the money changers whom our Lord 
turned out of the Temple. But however true it may be that Church 
Patronage is more of a trust than absolute property, the owners of it 
have a most undoubted claim in equity to compensation, if through 
the action of the State their property in it is destroyed. For the 
State has on more than one occasion not only recognized property 
in advowsons, but also has actually promoted traffic in them for 
valuable consideration. Under the Lord Chancellor’s Augmenta- 
tion Act, 1863, the clergy were invited to purchase advowsons, and 
many have done so, not only under this Act, but also in other 
cases, in imitation of tke policy set forth in it; in many instances 
clergymen have invested their whole capital in this way, 
hoping to leave the advowson as a valuable asset to their 
widows and children. The claim of such people for compensation 
is surely a very strong one. 

Again, by one of the Statutes made by the Commissioners 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877, the colleges of the 
two Universities were invited to sell their advowsons in order 
to create a pension fund for non-clerical fellows, the college 
livings having been regarded as pensions in the days when nearly 
all fellows were clergymen. These arrangements may appear, 
indeed are, very sordid, considering the sacred character of the 
office sold, but the State made them, and it follows, therefore, 
that if the State abolishes sales, it must in fairness offer reasonable 
compensation. This principle is fully recognized by the Church 
Reform League. They do not propose to interfere with private 
patronage at all; in fact, so long as it is properly exercised they 
would leave it intact. But they would take from the patron the 
right to sell it (except when appendant to a manor or large landed 
estate); and, if he wished to part with it, they would provide that 
he should transfer it to a Patronage Board or Committee, such as 
exists in Ireland, who should have power to offer a certain number 
of years purchase by way of compensation. The advantages of 
this proposal are obvious. It is logical, and it is fair. It gets rid 
of sale, the root of the evil, altogether. It deals fairly with the 
persons affected by the change. But it has one great drawback. 
Ought patrons to be compensated out of the annual value of 
benefices? In many cases the annual value is already so small 
that they could not possibly bear such a charge. The members of 
the Church Reform League undoubtedly base their calculations 
on the expectation that very few patrons would avail themselves 
of the compensation. “No true son of the Church,” they say, 
“would take it. He would either continue to exercise his 
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right of patronage, or hand it over for nothing, as happened 
in the great majority of cases in Scotland, after the abolition 
of private patronage there in 1874.” I am afraid the wish 
is father to the thought. Patronage never had the firm root 
in Scotland that it has in England, having been abolished 
at the Reformation and only partially restored after the Restora- 
tion. Nor, to the credit of Scotch patrons, was the property 
side of it ever exaggerated as it has been in England, to the great 
discredit of Churchmen here. It is possible, indeed, that many 
true sons of the Church of England would refuse compensation. 
But many would not, and many poor benefices would in con- 
sequence be saddled for years to come with a charge that they 
were quite unable to bear. 

Between these two rival proposals for dealing with the patronage 
difficulty I would not at the present moment attempt to decide, 
though my sympathies are entirely with the latter, which strikes 
straight home at the root of the evil, and gets rid of the accursed 
thing for ever. But it would be well to pause a little before pro- 
posing it, until the Church and the country realize the magnitude 
of the change, and until also some more satisfactory plan be devised 
for dealing with the money difficulty. In the meantime the other 
reforms contained in the Benefices Bill ought to be pressed forward. 
Part II. proposed that the Bishop of the Diocese should have power 
to refuse to institute an unfit presentee on certain definite grounds 
stated in the Bill,* and that the parishioners should have some op- 
portunity of stating to him any objections they might have to the 
man who was to be appointed to the cure of souls in their midst, 
giving at the same time an appeal toa strong tribunal consisting of 
the Archbishop of the province and a Judge of the land. Such a 
change would be a most salutary one, for, if means were pro- 
vided for rejecting an unfit presentee, the evils of the patronage 
system would be very largely mitigated without a Patronage Bill at 
all, The Bishop, too, is clearly the proper person to be invested 
with this power, and the objections on the ground that it will in- 
crease the power of the Episcopate are meaningless on the part of 
those who call themselves Episcopalians, unless, as suggested above, 
they have strong and conscientious objections to the present method 
of appointing the Bishops. But it is not from such that the oppo- 
sition comes. It may interest these persons to know that in almost 


* The words of the Bill are that ‘‘ the presentee is unfitted for the discharge 
of the cure of souls by reason of physical or mental infirmity or incapacity, 
of existing pecuniary embarrassment, of misconduct, or neglect of duty ina 
previous benefice or ecclesiastical office, of his evil life, or of his having by his 
conduct caused grave scandal or evil report concerning his moral conduct since 
his ordination.” 
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every branch of the Anglican communion, except the parent Church, 
the Bishops have this power. In the Church of Ireland the Bishop 
may decline to institute a clergyman who has been duly nominated 
by the Board of Nomination, provided only that he gives his reasons 
in writing if required to do so. The clergyman may then ap- 
peal (or half the Board of Nomination may appeal for him) to a 
Church—not a State—tribunal. In the Australian Dioceses the 
Bishop possesses a similar power. Or if we look at that very 
vigorous and growing branch of the English Church among our 
cousins across the Atlantic, a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America has absolute power to refuse to admit into 
his diocese a clergyman coming from another diocese who has 
been regularly chosen by the parishioners—under the supervision 
of the vestry—and from his decision there is no appeal at all. 
Compared with this, the proposals of the Benefices Bill, slightly 
enlarging the Bishops’ power with most carefully thought out safe- 
guards, are moderate indeed. It is earnestly to be hoped they will 
become law next year. 

Equally important is it that the third part of the Bill should be 
proceeded with as soon as possible. It is an absurdity which would 
not be tolerated in any other country in the world, that a clergy- 
man may scandalously and notoriously neglect his duty, and yet 
that there should be no power whatever to remove him. Yet this is 
the case as the law stands at present. Unless he be guilty of 
some gross crime or immorality, in which case he can be 
prosecuted under the Clergy Discipline Act, or commit some 
technical breach of the performance of “ecclesiastical duty” as 
defined in the Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885, which does 
not even include parochial visitation, he may stay on for ever, just 
escaping the law by the most perfunctory performance of the 
services,and meanwhile emptying the Church and raising a veritable 
crop of Nonconformity and irreligion. Some such power should rest 
with the Bishop, aided by independent Commissioners, as is 
possessed, since the passing of a recent Act of the General Assembly, 
by the Presbyteries in Scotland. The latter are held responsible 
for the parishes, and it is their duty at their visitations to enquire 
into their general condition, and they have power to take action 
upon any complaint against the minister not only for immorality 
or evil life, but also for neglect and carelessness in the discharge of 
duty. They can even go the length of deposition, involving 
deprivation of the benefice, with an appeal to the Church Courts 
only. The demand for “access to the Queen’s Courts ” is, in fact, 
one which in such cases is heard in England alone ; neglect of duty 
is properly a Church affair and not a State affair at all, and it ought 
to be decided by the tribunals of the Church. 
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A far more difficult case to deal with is that of the aged and 
infirm clergyman, perfectly willing, but no longer capable of doing 
his work, and very possibly, quite unaware of his failing powers. 
As the law stands at present, a clergyman so situated may resign on a 
pension, not exceeding one-third of the annual value of the 
benefice, if a Commission appointed at his request reports to 
the Bishop that his resignation is expedient. But there is no 
power to compel a man who is past work to resign, if he does not 
take the initiative himself. Some such power is urgently needed, 
for, however unwilling we may be to deal harshly with those whose 
sole faults are their age or infirmity, the first consideration must 
always be the good of the parish. The late Benefices Bill 
proposed that the same Commission which was to be issued to 
enquire whether a clergyman wilfully neglected his parish or not, 
might also be issued in cases where old age or infirmity was 
alleged as the cause of the neglect, and a similar process was to 
be employed. It would probably be better to keep the two cases 
quite distinct in a future measure, and to deal with the greatest 
possible leniency with the aged and infirm incumbent. The Clergy 
Resignation Acts could probably be turned round so as to be made 
compulsory. The Bishop would request an incumbent to resign, 
and if he did not do so within a certain time, he would issue 
a Commission as if it had been applied for. The difficulty is over 
the pension. The Clergy Resignation Acts lays down quite rightly 
that in giving a pension, sufficient must be left to carry on the 
work of the parish, according to a scale enacted at the beginning 
of the present reign. But such is the depreciation of livings, that 
if this scale be adhered to, as in the interest of the parish it must, 
nothing in many instances will remain for the pension at all. 
Whatever legislation is proposed therefore, compulsory retirement 
should be made strictly conditional on a sufficient sum being found 
annually, both to maintain the new incumbent and to pension off 
the retiring clergyman. A minimum pension might be laid down 
by statute, and it would be the duty of the parishioners to augment 
the annual value of the benefice so as to provide this as well as the 
necessary stipend. In most parishes, when the need of a change 
was clear and obvious, there would probably be little difficulty 
about this; and the result would be that the compulsory clauses 
would very rarely have to be employed, as the parishioners, 
knowing that they would have to provide a certain sum if their 
aged clergyiman were compelled to retire, would gladly offer a more 
liberal pension if he voluntarily offered to go. The existence of 
the Act would moreover stimulate the creation of pension funds in 
parishes, which are urgently needed in our Church. 

Such are the proposals of Church Reform, on which I think its 
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advocates might concentrate their attention at the present moment, 
and any support that the Church Committee in the House of 
Commons may receive from the Church Reform League in the 
country will be very welcome. It may seem a modest, even a 
puny programme, but it is no use being impatient, as those who 
have to begin again the Sisyphean task of rolling the Benefices Bill 
up the hill know too well. Weshould rather have full confidence that 
those defects and abuses, which we all deplore, and which are a dis- 
honour to our Church, will, through God’s providence, all be re- 
moved in time, if we persevere. ‘ All will come right in the end,” 
as Dr. Pusey used to say whenever the Oxford Movement seemed 
on the point of utter destruction, either through the secession 
of its friends or the attacks of its foes. What we ask for is 
patience and help from our friends—and real assistance and sup- 
port from the Government. I am not one of those prepared to 
join with “A Layman,” in the last issue of The National Review, 
in a wholesale condemnation of the Government on account of 
their failure to carry measures for the Church last Session, dis- 
appointing as that Session was. But I do emphatically look 
to support from them in the future. The Church Committee, 
as a body of private members, cannot expect to pass more than 
the second and third parts of the Benefices Bill, even if it can 
do that. It expects from the present Government, before their 
time expires, an effectual settlement of the patronage question, 
and also a measure granting that legislative freedom to the Church 
which has been discussed above. If this is not done the attitude 
of Churchmen to the present Government must undergo a great 
change. Let it be remembered that at the last election thousands 
of Churchmen worked and voted for the present Government, 
organized as they were by the Central Church Committee under 
the guidance of the two Archbishops, because they believed the 
Unionist Party to be friendly to the Church ; and there are many 
men in the House of Commons, and a very large party outside, 
who are Churchmen first, and Unionists or Conservatives after. 
These persons will not be put off by the absurd plea that the 
Unionist Party has discharged its debt to the Church by having 
defeated the attack on the Church in Wales. Positive measures, 
actual reforms, are demanded. I am confident myself that the 
Government realize this. And I hope that in the next few years 
we may see, if not all we ask for, at least some very useful instal- 
ments of Church Reform. 


A. GRIFFITH BoscAWEN. 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE beating of drums is already heard in the streets of the City ot 
Controversy. Not content to await the character of the new educa- 
tional measure promised by the Government early in the next Par- 
liamentary Session, the opponents of denominational schools are 
being summoned to the battle. Weapons that did duty in the last 
campaign are being brought out again. It is evident that the 
Government miscalculated the strength of the opposition to their 
proposals of 1896,and that the supporters of denominational schools, 
not only had not sufficiently made up their minds as to the precise 
channels through which the aid, or “the doing justice,” should 
come, but that they did not realize how well-equipped and 
thoroughly organized were the forces of undenominationalism and 
Anti-Churchism. Nor was the attack always met at the point 
against which it was directed. That such should be so a second 
time would be without excuse. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the fons et origo ot 
offence does not lie in the voluntary, but in the denominational, 
side of the system. As for the voluntary side of our schools, such 
should be a feature commending itself to the Nonconformist 
conscience in its appeal to a principle hallowed by custom and fed 
with religious fervour; nor, on the other hand, is it the School 
Board per se which evokes such strenuous support, and causes its 
admirers to see in any scheme that tends to prolong the existence 
of the denominational school a back-handed blow at that which 
lays claim to be the national system, The strength of the Board 
system in elementary education lies in its being undenominational ; 
I mean, of course, when gauging the measure of support given, and 
when taking into account the language used on platform and in 
press by its most vehement advocates. The controversy is not 
altogether, nor by any means primarily, a matter of national 
elementary education. Most certainly it is not one of party 
politics alone; the secular element is strongly coloured by the 
religious. A cursory glance back will show this. As reasons 
against the late Bill we have such as these :—“ Educational 
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progress is arrested, and clerical monopoly in the schools is left 
untouched” ; “ the Bill will only benefit the priests” ; “ the measure 
is simply a piece of veneered ecclesiasticism”; “it takes the 
money of the ratepayers of all denominations in order to put it in 
the pockets of the clergy of a particular sect.” 

Once again preparations are being made to raise the rallying 
cries of “sacerdotalism ” and “clericalism.” The National Educa- 
tional Emergency Committee, “ formed to organize the resistance 
to the claims put forth on behalf of denominational schools,” is 
getting ready for a winter’s campaign. The country is to be flooded 
with lectures, addresses, meetings, and leaflets. A sum of £10,000 
has already been largely subscribed for the purpose. The ex- 
tinction of denominational schools and “universal boards” plus 
the Cowper-Temple clause ; or, in other words, a monopoly of State 
subventions, for the establishment and endowment of undenomi- 
nationalism, is the aim in view; and not the better education, 
mental and spiritual, of the children of the nation.’ The central 
point of attack in the late measure was the twenty-seventh clause. 
“vidence on this head might be multiplied. The case, however, is 
so clear that a single short excerpt must suffice. The Special 
Education Committee of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
aflirms that the provisions of the extinct Government Bill failed in 
providing for “the establishment of School Boards everywhere, 
. and the placing of a Christian Unsectarian School 
within reasonable distance of every family.” 

The fullest and most able attack, however, made upon the claims, 
rooted in the past, of the Church of England is that contained in 
a thick pamphlet of over a hundred pages, entitled The Education 
Crisis, and issued under the auspices of the National Education 
Emergency Committee, a body formed, as I have noticed, to focus 
the somewhat divergent lines of opposition to “the doing justice” 
to elementary schools in which provision is also made for definite 
religious instruction. As this pamphlet has been largely instru- 
mental in furnishing material for opposition speeches, and is being 
used to educate public opinion, a few citations indicative of the 
position taken will be instructive. The writer maintains that the 
grievnaces of Nonconformists are intensified because “the dominant 
section of the Church of England is becoming every day more 
aggressively and intolerantly sectarian ” (Education Crisis, p. 31) ; 
that “the action of the State in regard to local self-government has 
also contributed to the sectarian character of clerical management, 
by depriving the village clergyman of some secular public offices, 
and so intensifying his purely sacerdotal position” (p. 31); that 
the contention that the Church has been the fount of national edu- 
cation “is a complete perversion of history”; “that the Church 
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has never initiated or promoted any advance in national education ” ; 
that it “has been the consistent opponent of all progress” (p. 53) ; 
that “the struggle for national education has been a struggle to 
compel the clergy to allow the children of the nation to be edu- 
cated” (p. 55); that “the schools under denominational control 
are the worst part of the National system” (p. 63); that “clericalism 
is the fanaticism of a priestly caste thrusting itself into the temporal 
domain” (p. 99). 

In view of these and the like barbed sentiments, it will be as 
well to give a very brief historical retrospect. _Readers to whom 
this will be old and familiar ground will forgive the writer for so 
doing, and not consider it unnecessary at a time like the present, 
when so many voices are clamouring to be heard. The public 
memory is proverbially short ; and, however distasteful it may be 
for an institution like the National Church—Dei gratia called 
into corporate life before the era of Parliaments, claiming Apostolic 
descent, the inspiration and the guardian through centuries of 
national history (despite the dross of human error and the frailty 
of her clergy) of so much of that which has been noblest and best 
in national life—to make boast of her good works; yet at a 
time when her educational claims are being hotly contested and 
vehemently denied, a plain, outspoken statement becomes a 
bounden duty laid upon even the humblest of her ministers. 

The year 1807 saw the first attempt made to fasten upon the 
State some sort of responsibility and duty in the matter of 
elementary instruction for all children; that the Government— 
the executive of the State—must play its part in the national 
realization of “a better education, in extent and comprehension 
far more large, and yet in time far shorter, and of attainment far 
more certain than hath been yet in practice” (Milton: Of Eduea- 
tion). The whole period divides itself into four divisions, namely :— 
(1) Failure of the State to recognize its responsibility—1807 to 
1832 ; (2) Government Grants in aid of Education—1833 to 1858 ; 
(3) From the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission to 1870; (4) From 
the Act of 1870 to 1896. 

First, a preliminary word or two. Up to the close of the last 
century the education of the poor was held to be altogether outside 
the sphere of Governments ; it was a duty that devolved upon the 
Church, not the State. Accordingly we find that when the 
religious houses were dissolved, free schools were established, 
supported partly by means of endowments, and partly by means 
of paying scholars, for the instruction of a select portion of the 
poor in the “three R's,” and in some instances the “ learning of 
Latin” was added in the case of special scholars. I omit, as 
beside the subject, the old grammar schools, established for the 
purpose of the “higher learning,” or secondary education. There 
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was no idea of “learning” all the children of the nation; the 
despoiled Church did her best to keep the lamp burning, but the 
endowments were utterly inadequate for the purpose, while the 
parents of the poor scholars had not means out of which to pay 
school fees. The teachers in these free schools suffered many 
things as time went on, though the older endowments were now 
and again supplemented by the liberality of those benefactors who 
had caught something of the spirit of the “new learning.” 

I would instance the old free school of the parish from which I 
write. Here the foundation dates from the earliest days of the 
Reformation period; from the time when Dr. William Warham, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, was desirous of fitly commemorat- 
ing the earlier and—we may with truth add—the happier days of 
his troubled life—days when that friend of Erasmus and patron of 
the “new learning” sought change and rest from the labours of 
statecraft (which he had to undergo in his office of Lord High 
Chancellor), in the duties of priestcraft, as the beloved rector of 
the rural parish of Barley, nestled among the chalk hills of north- 
east Hertfordshire. There he founded the still existing ancient town 
house, free school, and hospital, adding to the general school course 
a benefaction for “learning two poor boys Latin.” Since that 
date (cirea 1530) the lamp, once lighted, has never been put out, 
while other benefactors from time to time supplied additional oil. 

We pass on to another period in the progress of the education 
of the poor—to the era of purely voluntary effort, first of isolated 
individual effort, and then of associated effort, for the establish- 
ment of Sunday, day, or night schools. The earliest account of 
which we possess details is that of the establishment of a Sunday 
School at Gloucester by Robert Raikes, who has commonly been 
held to have been the sole founder of these educational agencies. 
This claim cannot, however, be altogether allowed, and Mr. Raikes, 
writing in his newspaper, in 1783, admits that “some of the clergy, 
in different parts of this county, bent upon attempting a reform 
among the children of the lower class, wre establishing Sunday 
Schools for rendering the Lord’s Day subservient to the ends of 
instruction” (quoted by C. K. [Charles Knight] in Progress of 

Jducation in England, Year Book, 1847). The clergy of other 
counties were also busied with the same good work; and, for the 
sake of comparison with present day educational requirements, I 
venture to quote from the code of rules which regulated one of the 
very first Sunday Schools established, in the last century, in the 
north-east Herts parish to which reference has already been 
made. The regulations are signed by the rector and the principal 
inhabitants :—“ We agree to depute Mr. (Master of the 
Free School) to attend in the school-room every Sunday in the 
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year (the month of harvest only excepted) to instruct in reading. 
- . . He shall learn the scholars to repeat by heart, either the 
Catechism of the Established Church, or that used by the Dis- 
senters, whichever the parents, masters, and mistresses may pre- 
fer.” Besides the Sunday School and the Free School, there was 
established, during the last decade of the eighteenth century, an 
evening school, of which the following is a copy of the original 
notice :— 

‘« Reading, writing, and arithmetic, and mensuration, in the various parts, will 
be taught by —— regularly during the winter. Improvement in learning may be 
taught as the above directs from their most obedient and humble servant ——” 

[.—FAaILurE OF THE STATE TO RECOGNIZE ITS EDUCATIONAL 

REsPONSIBILITIES—1807 To 1832. 

Up to this time there had never been any idea of the State 
assisting by counsel or monetary grant the voluntary and eleemosy- 
nary principle which was now at work ; but the advance of public 
opinion, due, in the main, to the teaching and practice of the 
Church, forced the question of the people’s education upon the, as 
yet, unwilling and unresponsive Government; and, in 1807, Mr. 
Whitbread introduce. the first Educational Bill into the House of 
Commons. But on the double plea of economy and over education, 
the Bill was at once squashed, and the project dropped. At that 
time there was no associated voluntary effort. 

Presently, however, associated voluntary effort came to the 
rescue of the children, and, as everyone knows, a rivalry sprang 
up between Churchmen and Dissenters for the training of the 
nation’s seed. The new schools, whether in connection with the 
denominational National Society or the undenominational British 
and Foreign School Society, began to cover the country. 
The table below will show the rate of progress—a rate which in- 
duced Henry Brougham to ask, in 1818, for the appointment 
of a Committee of Enquiry, the granting of which was the 
first tardy recognition by the State of national responsibilities 
in the matter. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 


a | Proportion of | Proportion of 
Scholars. |} Seholarsto (Sunday Schoo!s Scholars. Scholars to 


(Brougham’s | Population. | Population. 


Return.) 


19,230 674,283 one in 17°25 | 5,463 477,225 one in 24-40 


(Lord Kerry’s 


| 
1833. | 
R-turn.) | 


| | 
38,971 | 1,276,947 j}onein 11:27} 16,825 | 1,548, one in 9-28 
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Roughly, the educational statistics had more than doubled in the 
fifteen years. 

In view of the statements which are being freely made and 
which with many pass as history, it is instructive to take a glance 
of the educational work done by the Church Schools. I give, 
therefore, the results of two separate enquiries :— 

Schools. Scholars. 
1826 - - .. 8,899 550,428 
1832 -* oa .. 12,978 900,025 
These totals do not include places the population of which was 
under 200. The population of England and Wales in 1821 was 
11,978,000, and in 1831 it had increased to 13,894,000. The 
greatest deficiencies were found to be in London and in scattered 
agricultural districts. 
[1—1833 To 1858. 

We pass to the first division of the period of State aid. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that it was not till 1847 that a 
single elementary school received a maintenance grant, all pre- 
vious sums, small in amount, which were granted by Parliament, 
having been for building purposes or instruction of teachers; so- 
late in history was the State in recognition of its “ right and duty 
to provide means of education for the common people” (vide 
Speech by Macaulay). In the year 1847 it was proposed to raise 
the annual grant to £100,000, and it is an instructive fact that at 
that time, the Nonconformist Members of Parliament, headed by 
Mr. John Bright, were altogether for the unassisted voluntary 
principle, and most strenuously opposed the grant. Noteworthy, 
also, as touching on present day conditions, was the emphatic 
utterance of Lord John Russell, himself a member of the un- 
denominational British and Foreign School Society, to the effect 
that the proposed grant was intended to aid existing schools 
“without imposing any terms upon any schools which were not 
in perfect conformity with the rules and regulations which the 
founders and managers of those schools had already established.” 

By 1851 we see that great strides had been made, if we com- 
pare the educational statistics of Mr. Horace Mann in the Census 
Report of that year with the figures already given for 1818 and 
1833 :— 


Scholars to Sunday Schools.} Scholars. Scholars to 


Ya shools, - : 
Day Schools Population. Population. 


' | j ' 
1851. + eciiaies | Proportion ot Proportion of 


i i } 
46,040 | 2,144,378 one in 8°36 23,514 | 2,467,642 | ene in 7°45 
| 7 
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Mr. Mann:further estimated that the chief religious bodies con- 
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tributed to the education of the people in the following propor- 
tions :—Church of England, 78 per cent.; the Independents, 4 per 
cent.: the Wesleyans, 34 per cent.; the Roman Catholics, 3} per 
cent.; and the Undenominationalists, as represented by the British 
schools, 7 per cent. 

The question was now no longer whether but how the people 
should be educated, and that question is still with us in all its 
force. The centre round which the controversy waged the hottest 
was the so-called “religious ditticulty””—history is but repeating 
itself. The National Society was steadily enlarging the area of 
the educational work of the Church, a work not to be measured 
only by mere money grants, but also by the advice and counsel 
open to all schools, whether in union or not: by suggested trust 
deeds, plans, and organization; by its admirable depository of 
books and school plant ; by its communications with the Govern- 
ment, as well as by stimulating the public mind and directing its 
action. To some, then as now, it seemed that the only effective 
way to counteract the religious influence of the Church on national 
education was to forbid the State to in any way recognize or allow 
the teaching of distinctive religion in any schools which were in 
receipt of the Government grant in aid. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1853, there was a further development in 
the matter of State aid, which now took the form of a Capitation 
grant for every 176 attendances. The work continued to grow, 
till in 1858 a Commission, known as the Newcastle Commission, 
was appointed to take stock of the position, and recommend what 
measures (if any) were required for the elementary educational 
system. 


[iL.—From run DUKE or NEWCASTLE'S COMMISSION TO 
THE Act oF 1870. 

One principal fact brought out by the enquiry was the continued 
success of the denominational principle in Church of England 
schools, and it was found that out of 1,550,000 children attending 
the day schools of ditferent denominations, the Church was educat- 
ing 762 per cent. The total number attending the British and 
undenominational schools was 151,000. Perhaps a still more 
siriking test of the educational work of the Church is contained in 
the following table taken from the report of the Commission :— 

Chureh of Engiand Week-day Schools — ... cae Si 19,549 
Wesleyan, Old Connexion, do. ea ae _ .. 445 
Congregational do... a a bes ... 388 
Baptist do. se eat er ts i “i .. 144 
Unitarian do. ... - a és se er =~ 54 


Calvinistic Methodists clo. 
Society of Friends do. 
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English Presbyterians Week-day Schools aa ou 28 
Primitive Methodists do, at aa es sini ea 2 
Methodist New Connexion do. sale so i oe 25 
Osher Sections of Dissent do. ihe ie aug sis 11 
Number of Nonconformist Schools in 1859 ins .-. 1,198 

1,198 
Majority of Church of England Schools _ ... ar is 18,351 


Here is an extract from the Report, signed, be it remembered, by 


such men as the late Nassau ‘W. Senior and the late Edward 
Miall :— 


** Almost all the schools in rural districts belong to the Church of England, and 
the burden of supporting these schools falls principally upon the parochial clergy, 
and besides all the begging from friends and neighbours the proportion of clerical 


subscriptions to such schools is £10 by each incumbent, as against £5 6s. from 
landowners.” 


And I am indebted to the Rev. Arthur Packer, Rector of Hartest, 
for the following extracts (typical ones out of many) froin the 
reports of inspectors, showing the way in which the clergy laboured 
in the cause of education prior to the Act of 1870 :— 

1. In the Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 
1837, Her Majesty’s inspector wrote the following :— 


‘* The clergy in almost every villaye where a school has been established have 


een the pioneers of eluzvtion anong their poorer brethren. Several cases have 


¢>me under my notice where incumbents with young families freely bestow a 
seventh or eighth part of their incomes on parochial schools; . . . but for 
the contributions and exe-tions of the clergy schools would not be maintained,” 


2. Another inspector, in his Report for 1868, writes :— 

“Tie clergy are their chief supporters and most active managers. Without 
the clergyman of the parish had shown an interest in the education of the poor in 
the first instanee, and solicited the aid of others, the schools would, in nine eases 
oat of ten, never hive existed ; but the clergy ungrudgingly gave that which few 
o-lers are in a position to give—a hearty and genial support to teachers, and a 
careful supervision to the work of the school,” 

The Commissioners, in their final Report, recommended, among 
other things, that the grant, now to be given directly to the 
managers, should come from two sources—Imperial taxation 
and county rates; that there should be county and borough 
boards of education, which should partly consist of members co- 
opted from the outside; that the system that afterwards becam> 
known as “ payment by results” should be introduced, when cal- 
culating the amount of grant which schools had earned. These 
weighty recommendations were, however, suffered for the time to 
lie on the table. 

Passing by the revised Code (1862) of Mr. Lowe (the late Lord 
Sherbrooke) we come to the introduction of the Act of 1870, as 
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the result of the exhaustive enquiries and report of the Newcastle 
Commission. 
IV.—Tue Act or 1870 To 1896. 
The national import of the new departure of Mr. Forster's Bill 
must be set forth in the telling summary of the “ majority ” Com- 
missioners of 1888 :— 


**The year 1870 will ever be markel in the constitutional history of England 
as that in which a general provision for elementary education was first made 
by statute. Already, indeed, as we have seen, a vast network of elementary 
schools provided by the various religious bodies and aided in many cases by 
the State, had spread itself over England, though it hal not adequately 
covered the land. The Committee of Council on Educvtion had been consti- 
tuted to aid and direct the instruction therein given. But the pivot on which 
the whole system of Government aid turned was that of voluntary enterprise, 
and the Educit'o1 Department could not extend the range of popular 
education any further than the voluntary zeal of the country wis minded to 
carry it. Previous to 1870 there existed in England no public authority charged 
with the duty of calling into being elementary schools in localities where 
voluntary zeal was unequal to the task, or armed with the authority to require 


that those already established should continue to be carried on, and carried on 
efficiently.” 


All that is necessary here, is to note in barest outline important 
changes made in Mr. Forster's Bill during its passage through 
Parliament. 

Section 7 introduces “a time table conscience clause,” omitting 
the requirement that parents objecting to the religious instruction 
must state the objection in writing; while in the original Bill the 
inspectors were allowed to examine in religious knowledge at the 
request of the managers. 

Section 10, which makes the election of a board, when a 
deficiency 1s not supplied, imperative. 

Section 14, that no distinctive catechism or religious formulary 
shall be taught in any Board School. 

Section 29, which provides that boards shall be elected by 
burgesses (in boroughs) and ratepayers (in parishes) instead of by 
town councils and vestries as originally proposed, and introduces 
the cumulative vote. 

Section 97, which provides that no annual grant shall be given 
in excess of income from voluntary contributions, school fees, and 
other non-parliamentary sources. With this must be placed the 
famous 17s. 6d. limit. 

The most important provision that dropped out of the Bill was 
that which allowed municipal and parochial boards to grant aid to 
Voluntary Schools within their district.* 

I hasten to give the position of the Voluntary system at the 


* Vide Report of 1888, pp. 23, 24. 
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passing of Mr. Forster’s Act, and, for the purpose of comparison, 
the present position, according to the latest available statistics :— 


Name.* 


Church of 


=F 


Eng. Schools 


British, 


Wes4 


leyan, &e. ... 


Roman Ca- 
iholie 


Total ... 


Accommodation. 
1870. 
$44,334 


"1894. 
2,702,978 


1870. 
1,365,080 | 


569,802 241,989 


101,556 | 361,053 


j 
411,948 | 
| 
- 


1 1,878, 584 | = 3,833 2,389 


66,066 | 


Average Attendance 


(| tes. 


1,847,660 | 


223.057 


2,448.037 


377.320 


Increase 


| 

| Accomdn. 
| ‘ ; 

| 


Sate { 
1,337,898 | 


| 


157,854 | 
259.517 | 
| 
il 


j 
| 
| 1,755,269 | 


Attendance. 


rr ,003,326 
135,331 
156,991 


1,295.648 


Or, to use the figures given by the Vice-President of the Council, 
in his speech perpen: the late Bill :—* Last year the Voluntary 
Schools edueated 2,445,812 children, as against 1,879,218 educated 
in the Board met or, of every seven children educated by the 
State, three were educated in Board Schools, and four in the Volun- 
tary Schools.” It is only necessary to add that the subscriptions 
to Church of England schools stood at £640,406 in 1895, while 
the total expenditure on Church Schools and training colleges was 
£15,149,060 from 1811 to 1870; £22,978,000 from 1871 to 1894, 
making a grand total of £38,128,000. 

The writer of The Education Crisis appealed to history, and 
to history we have gone. It would appear to any unprejudiced 
mind that this appeal has been made to some purpose, so far as an 
answer to the damaging assertions of the above writer and those 
he speaks for are concerned. It is rather “a complete perversion of 
history” to say that “the Church has never initiated or promoted 
any advance in national education,” but “has been the consistent 
opponent of all progress”; to assert that “ the struggle for national 
education has been a struggle to compel the clorgy to allow the 
children of the nation to be educated.” The work of denominational 
schools in connection with the Church of England, the amount of 
money spent on these schools from 1811 to 1870, and from the 
latter date till to-day, show that the National Church has been the 
paramount educational force in the country; that her claims are 
rooted in the past ; that she has, in this national interest, deserved 
well at the nation’s hands. 

A word or two as to the cries of “clericalism” and “sacerdotalisin” 
which are being made do heavy duty in the educational contro- 
versy. Perhaps the most extraordinary ground of objection to the 
part played by the clergy is that taken by the writer of the 
pamphlet from which we have had occasion to quote. It has been 
noticed that complaint is made of the action of the State, because, 


* The table is compiled from returns given in Church of England Year Book, 
1896. 
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forsooth, it has, by depriving the village clergyman of “secular public 
offices,” “so intensified his purely sacerdotal position.” It is some- 
thing to have that sacerdotal position so frankly recognized; but, 
I repeat, the ground of objection is an extraordinary one, coming 
as it does from a Liberal quarter in politics. Elsewhere ¢p. 99) 
“clericalism ” is defined as “the fanaticism of a priestly caste thrust- 
ing itself into the temporal domain,” and again,“ as determining, by 
spiritual prerogative, questions of the civil sphere.” Poor battle- 
<lored and shuttle-cocked clergy! Complaint is first made of us 
because we are a separate caste; priestcraft is held up asa thing to 
be abhorred, while statecraft is an idol to which every knee should 
bow. Then, because we endeavour to take our part with other 
classes of the community in national education, we are intruding 
in the civil sphere. It it a little hard—all this. It looks as if we 
were to be deprived of our rights of citizens!ip, and that the next 
misnamed Liberal reform would take away from us the franchise. 
The cry of “ priestly-caste ” comes with ill grace from members of 
a political party which, on the principle that Liberalism meant 
political equality and war against civil and class privilege, by the 
Local Government Act of 1893, deprived the clergyman of his civil 
position, of his recognition in law and practice as being the chief 
civil officer in the parish. If there is anything in this ery of 
“sacerdotal caste” and the “intensified grievances of Noncon- 
formists ” (p. 30), it is owing to the action of the political party 
which brought in the Parish Councils Bill. How often does the 
fact appear to be overlooked that the clergy are still citizens 
and ratepayers. Truly, the opponents of denominational schools 
have a wonderful way of magnifying our spiritual office—we ne 
longer have a place in “ the temporal domain”! 

Something has been said about the Church Schools being “ the 
worst part of the national system,” especially in rural districts. Is 
this so ? 

I venture to meet the accusation with a direct negative. I 
might cite the testimony of the Vice-President of the Education 
Department—no mean authority. I might content myself 
with a reference to the Reports of Inspectors, to: show that 
“the only salvation of rural education” is the denominational 
village school. But perhaps over twenty years’ experience as an 
educationalist—I claim the designation in fear and trembling— 
in the rural districts of six different and geographically widely 
separated dioceses may not be without interest. I unhesitatingly 
affirm that, remove the rural clergy from their present position in 
any system of national education, under plea of popular control 
and the introduction of universal Boards, and you will at once have 
put back the educational clock, and arrested progress. Substitute 
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for the existing Voluntary Schools, Church or otherwise, the purely 
local Board, and you will at once have delivered the people’s educa- 
tion into the hands of the anti-educational party, or, at the best, 
the minimum educational party. The very extra powers which a 
Board contains in itself, without the necessity of going to outside 
authorities, are double-edged, and would, throughout the vast 
majority of rural districts, be a hindrance rather than a help to 
efficiency. I will state a case from past experience. 

The chief employers of labour on the new Board soon discovered 
that, with the co-operation of a certain number of parents (most of 
them were workers on the several farms), and by fixing the standard 
of partial exemption low—say, at the second—the school could be 
made a capital recruiting ground for child labour. The standard 
of total exemption, generally the fifth, was never reached by nine 
in every ten of the scholars ; while it was an understood thing that, 
when a child had passed his or her tenth birthday, schooling days 
were over. Of course, the plan works with more or less success. 
The reason why a smaller amount of success only is sometimes 
attained is solely because the parson struggles manfully, against 
everpowering odds, to combat the worse results. The Noncon- 
formist minister, where there is one resident, would often do the 


same, but he has neither the position nor the power. The masters 
and mistresses of our rural schools cannot teach the absent nor the 
irregular, and they would add, with emphasis, nor the “ half- 
timers ” :— 


“* Let Phidias have rude and obstinate stuff to carve, though his art do that it 
should, his work will lack that beauty which otherwise in fitter matter it might 
have had.” 

But the rule of the anti-educationists does not last for ever; and 
difficult and tortuous as the process is, I have known a parish turn 
against a Board, and petition the Department for its dissolution 
and for the restoration of the superseded Voluntary School. And, 
what is more to the purpose, the parish has regained and improved 
its old educational standing with such restoration.” 

There is, and can be, only one opinion among those who know, 
as to the character of rural boards. Sir John Gorst in his speech 
on the introduction of the late Bill was only voicing this con- 
sensus of opinionwhen he said: “If you were to replace the 
Voluntary Schools in the country by Board Schools you would 
degrade national education.” 

The justice of further State aid being given to Voluntary Schools 
inay be maintained on two grounds: (1) the rates are saved a large 
sum, while the same educational results are expected as flow from 


* Vide lettors, Xe.. written to The Guerdian newspaper, 
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the cost per child in Board Schools ; and (2) in its working the Act 
of 1870 has not carried out the intention of Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Gladstone, which was that the existing Voluntary system should be 
supplemented, not supplanted, by the newly-introduced Board 
system. Here is the precise language of Mr. Gladstone, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, in answer to Mr. Miall :— 


‘* It was impossible for us to join in the language or adopt the tone . . - 
taken by some members of the House who look upon these Voluntary Schools hay- 
ing generally a denominational character, as admirable passing expedients, fit, 
indeed, to be tolerated foratime, deserving all credit on account of their main pur- 
pose, and therefore to be supplanted by something they think better.”—( Report of 
Education Debates, p. 507.) 


There is every reason to believe that the great ex-Liberal Premier 
thinks the same now, and has had no cause to alter his deliberate 
opinion on this matter. How unfairly the Act has actually worked 
is stated most clearly and concisely in a Memorandum by the late 
Cardinal Manning, which is appended to the “majority ” report of 
Lord Cross’s Commission. 


‘* By the interpretation of the Act of 1870, a practically unlimited multiplication, 
paid for out of the School-rate, has been given to the Board Schoolsystem. From 
the Voluntary system the power of multiplication has been practically taken away, 
not only by the refusal of State aid in building, but by the frequent refusal to re- 
cognize schools founded by unaided voluntary effort. Again, the Voluntary system 
is aided from one source only of public revenue, the Board system is aided from 
two.”’—(Report, p. 224.) 

The race has been unequal; the Voluntary system has been 
heavily handicapped. The injustice is intensified when it is borne 
in mind that the average cost of educating a child in a Voluntary 
School is £1 8s. 33d. as against £4 7s. 33d.ina Board School. The 
State has no ground of complaint if the managers of the former 
ask for a little more money to produce the article for which the 
latter receives more than three times as much, especially when it is 
remembered that the managers of Voluntary Schools make no 
charge, and give their services as “free ” correspondents. 

As to the exact method, the precise channel, by which the aid 
should come, that must be left to the Government whose business 
it is to introduce the necessary Parliamentary measure. Nothing, 
however, could be more thorough, as well as simple in working, 
than the resolution proposed by the Archbishop-designate of Can- 
terbury at the Conference of the members of the two Houses of 
Convocation in London, viz. :— 

‘** To ask aid from the rates in School Board districts ; and where there are no 
School Boards, that power be given to the Parish or Distriet Council, or to a parish 
meeting, to levy a rate towards the support of the secular education in its ele- 


mentary schools, provided that in every school aided from the rates all expenses 
connected with relig‘ous instruction shall be met by voluntary contributions.” 
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We have here the line of minimum resistance to rate aid in 
country and non-School Board districts. It also realizes and pro- 
vides for that difference in character and environment between 
town and country, north and south; which it seems: so difficult for 
the dwellers in urban districts to comprehend. Country customs, 
traditions, feelings, prejudices (if you like) are not learned in the 
course of a few short visits. One must live in the country to un- 
derstand the country. 

I am bound to say that any idea of an equalized county 
educational rate would meet with the strongest objections from the 
rural ratepayer. He complains now—and with a considerable 
amount of justice—that he pays poor rates, that either do not go 
to the poor at all, or, if they do, only in a very small degree to his 
poor—the poor of his parish. If there is to be an educational 
rate added, it must be restricted to helping to provide for the 
education of his own parish. The farmer will get half of the rate 
paid under the Agricultural Land Rating Act. It only remains 
for the Government to deal out justice to the poor country parson, 
whose 14s. 3d. in the £ gross tithe—rated, taxed, and treated as 
land—would have to bear an additional burden at a time when 
poverty, distress, and actual want are upon him. 

That the purpose of the rate should be restricted to the support 
of the secular education ought to take away the sting from objections 
made on religious grounds, and cause some of those barbed arrows 
of hostile criticism which are being drawn to the head to be 
returned to the quiver, in order that they may not be shot wide of 
the mark. The religious instruction being thus removed from the 
arena of controversy, the much-vaunted cry of “ priestly-managed 
schools” might at once be for ever silenced, and popular control, in 
the form of a thoroughly representative committee, be forthwith 
introduced. Unfortunately, it is this very religious and denomi- 
national side which is not a sweet-smelling savour in the nostrils 
of a section of our Nonconformist co-religionists known as_ the 
militant and “ progressive.” 

The now famous Clause 27 of the dropped Education Bill was 
conceived in the interest of religious toleration ; it gave parents of 
any denomination the right of determining the religious instruction 
that should be given to their children. There is imperative need for 
some change in the law which shall give this guarantee in any new 
measure of elementary education. It is monstrous that the Angli- 
ean parent, the Roman Catholic, the Methodist, the Baptist parents, 
should be ruled out of court ; while the demands of the undenomina- 
tionalist parents are provided for. For the State to bar the way 
to Canterbury, Rome, or Geneva, in the education of the children 
of her citizens, is to pass beyond her proper sphere, and to interfere 
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‘with the frée exercise of the spiritual functions of the Churches and 
other religious bodies. There can be no justice in a tolerance of 
undenominationalism and an intolerance of denominationalism. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that the Nonconformist parent does 
not value distinctive religious teaching. The opposition to the 
extension of such to children attending Board Schools by a vehe- 
ment section of Nonconformists partakes more of a political and 
anti-Church spirit than of a religious spirit, and is confined chiefly 
to our larger towns. The average Nonconformist parent in the 
country still believes in a form and type of Christian religion—not 
necessarily the Anglican—which has some certain definable shape 
and colour about it, and distrusts more and more that watered 
solution, that sweetened morality without the preservative of Chris- 
tian doctrine and dogma, which is becoming known as “School 
Board religion.” Many prominent ministers of Nonconformity, 
many of the leaders who are also members of the Anti-Church 
section of the Liberal Party, may raise a great storm of indig- 
nation, may hurl about combustible epithets, but nevertheless it 
is a growing fact that a steady reaction among the rank and file of 
Nonconformity is setting in. Parents are asking for themselves 
and children—perhaps a little vaguely yet, as only just awakened 
to the loss—for a revival of (to them) sound doctrines, whether of 
Methodism, Congregationalism, or of some other denomination : 
while the Anglican parent is becoming more alive to soul-supplies 
of Church teaching. Nor will this widespread religious need for 
long be held back by the policy of leaders dictated by fears of a 
new pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

The danger from undenominationalism is very real. Board 
Schools have been used as “separators,” whereby the children of 
the State are to receive the “skim-milk ” of the Word, apart from 
cream of doctrine and dogma —a sort of minimum spiritual 
diet-table, similar in quality and quantity to that, for the nourish- 
ment of the body only, given in the casual wards of the Union 
Workhouse. Here are Mr. Gladstone’s own words in view of the 
impending danger :— 

“Such a scheme the State might be tempted to authorise by law in public 
-elementary teaching ; nay, to arm it with exclusive and prohibitive powers as 
against other and more developed methods which the human conscience, sole 
legitimate arbiter in these matters, together with the spirit of God, may have 
devised for itself in the more or less successful effort to obtain this guidance. It 


is in this direction that we have recently been moving, and the motion is towards 
-& point where a danger-signal is already lifted.”—(Heresy and Schism.) 


The Cowper-Temple clause, indeed, is contrary to the spirit of 
true Liberalism, and, as such, has been as heartily condemned by 
Mr. John Bright, as by Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning. 
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Of this apple of discord (Clause 14 of the Act of 1870) Mr. Bright 
wrote in a letter I have before me :— 


* All sides would gain by its repeal, and there would be a better chance of 
getting some good out of a measure which in itself is far from good ; there 
would be less of discord.”—(Rochdale, October, 31st, 1893.) 


I have it also from Mr. A. Hutton that Cardinal Newman, so 
far from accepting the compromise of 1870 as a permanent settle- 
ment, was of opinion that full religious teaching should be open to 
all, and that separate religious instruction should be given to the 
children, as the parents severally demanded. 

But this is not all. As the late Cardinal Manning pointed out, 
while unlimited multiplication has been given to the Board 
School system by the Act of 1870, this multiplicaticn has been 
taken away from the Voluntary system. Permissicn should be 
granted for the opening of new Voluntary Schools within School 
Board areas, and facilities for the multiplication of Voluntary 
Schools should be given generally by the State, according to popu- 
lation and requirements. 

Writing as an old Liberal as well as a Churchman, I would re- 
spectfully plead for protection at the hands of the State against 
the growing religious intolerance of the undenominationalists ; 
against a concerted attempt to extinguish the Voluntary, because 
the denominational, system; against putting the Act of 1870 to a 


purpose for which it was never intended. To quote Mr. John 
Bright again :— 


* Tt [the Act of 1870] was a Bill (I speak of it as it passed)—it was a Bill to 
encourage denominational education ; and, where that was impossible, to establish 
Board Schools.”’—(Address at Birmingham, October, 1873.) 


The object-lesson of history is being reversed. The fight for 
religious toleration no longer rests with the forces of Noncon- 
formity. Strangely enough to some eyes, it is the Established 
Church which is lifting up the banner of religious freedom that is 
falling from the hands of the Free Churches. 
ship, too, of a Christianity worthy of the name, in her obedience to 
the command, “ Feed My lambs,” she will not be alone. 


In her guardian- 


J. FRoME-WILKINSON. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S SKETCHES. 


THE virtue of method reached in Lord Leighton to the value of a 
tine art. He enlisted its services into a whole range of subjects, 
ideas, and feelings which most of us consider as outside and above 
the trammels of method. Millais once said, “Leighton never makes 
an idle touch ” ;* no idle touch, no idle thought, no idle feeling ever 
made a day, or part of a day even, entirely fruitless in Leighton’s 
existence. His whole life was purposeful, and guided by a method 
to which, as much as to his great gifts, the world owes the vast 
amount of work he has left, and the exceptional value of his 
services as a public man. 

The story of Lord Leighton’s artistic life and of the development 
of his gifts will, in the main, be told this winter on the walls of Bur- 


lington House and in the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New 


Bond Street. Perhaps it will be from a study of the sketches more 


easily than from a view of his finished pictures, that the public will 
be best able to appreciate Lord Leighton’s genius. A sketch strikes 
the key-note and explains the motive of more elaborate work. In 
most cases the sketch for a picture, more distinctly than the 
picture itself, shows the reason why a subject was chosen; par- 
ticularly when, as is so often the case in Leighton’s pictures, the 
subject is not an incident of life in the usually accepted meaning 
of the word, but an artistic incident; the story of how certain 
lines, forms, and movements of the human body can indicate 
certain conditions and convey certain emotions. <A sketch will 
depict the idea for such a story as it first flashed upon the mind of 
the artist more clearly than when elaborated by the treatment 
required in a finished work of art. A sketch is neither a study 
nor a design. The study is executed to learn the facts and the 
detail of a scene in nature,—the material aspect to be depicted 
the design to discover how best to treat such facts within the con- 
ditions of art; but a sketch is the spirit itself of the picture, the 
motive untrammelled by detail, the essential flavour of that which 


* See Mr. W. B. Richmond’s most admirable article on ‘‘ Lord Leighton and his 
Art” in the March number of The Nineteenth Century, 1896, a paper all should 
ead who wish to form a truly adequate estimate of Leighton’s gifts and work, 
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the artist is inspired to memorialise in his art. It is only a borm 
artist who can make beautiful sketches. Many painters there be- 
who can make so-called pictures; who can, by evolving a design 
and adding elaborate detail copied from nature or from photo- 
graphs, produce paintings which may appear to many to be very 
finished pictures; but it is only a true artist who can catch from 
nature an inspiration and sketch such an inspiration in but a few’ 
lines so as to tell its tale; it is only a great artist who can record’ 
such an inspiration, ever following with rigid correctness the: 
principles of high art,—ever keeping within the possibilities of 
nature, and yet who can treat with beauty and nobility every 
artistic record which he makes of her. 

All perfect painting has ever been achieved by a series of pro- 
cesses which the final result more or less disguises—art disguising 
art. The actual manual process of painting, ever so full of diffi- 
culties, becomes classified into styles differing one from another 
according to the special proclivities of great masters in the art 
who form schools of painting. The style of the master or school 
of painting under which a student studies while in the early stages. 
of his education, will almost invariably cling more or less to his 
work throughout his career. But in the less elaborate, less techni- 
cally difficult process of sketching, where the artist is possessed of 
genius and a spontaneous necessity to express the meaning of line, 
form, or colour in drawing or in modelling, he will be less ham- 
pered by the early traditions of his student days; he will easier 


find himself; and though, as in the case of Leighton, he may 


strictly adhere to the principles learnt in those early student days.. 
he will not always express those principles in any traditional 
language. In the manner of his painting, clung to the end of 
Leighton’s life the traditions of the modern German methods ot 
handling the brush. Among those to whom his genius is truly 
sympathetic are some who cannot help regretting that it was not 
in England, among that earnest band of great workers, Ford 
Madox Brown, Rossetti, Millais, and others, that Leighton, the 
most English of Englishmen in the essential qualities of his 
character, did not first study his art. No influence could have 
crushed the individuality of his proclivities in art, no encourage- 
ment could have increased that faculty which was the key-note 
of his success in all things—i., that power of taking pains; no. 
accentuation of a somewhat raw and one-sided treatment of truth 
enforced by this school as sincerity versus tradition, could have 
stunted or diverted Leighton’s native catholicity of sympathy or 
his sensibility towards refinement: but had he grown to his art 
surrounded by those influences which inspired the English school 
of: pre-Raphaelites, his painting might, I think, have escaped a 
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certain monotonous smoothness, a want of pliability in the texture, 
a thinness in the quality of the surface which fail to carry out with 
full justice, in his actual painting, the great wealth of artistic feeling 
and sensibility which was inherent in his genius. 

Though in Lord Leighton’s painting the quality is never actively 
wrong or vicious,—always the reverse of vulgar or coarse, osten- 
tatious or dashing,—it is often inadequate. A feeling is produced 
that the power of taking pains and the inethod of his technique 
have overridden the spontaneity of his impressions. This is not 
the case in the sketches. The quality in these is eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Titian is reported to have said, “ Quality is colour”; he meant, 
of course, beauty of colour. Anyone who compares the colour 
of an advertisement of “ Rickett’s Blue” and the blossom of a blue 
salvia will find that, to imitate either in paint, he would require 
to use precisely the same pigment; or again, were he to com- 
pare a scarlet geranium, the fullest and most evenly coloured 
of flowers, with the boards advertising “Sozodont for the teeth,” 
or “ Beecham’s Pills,’ which disfigure nowadays so much of 
the landscape of England, it will be found that the geranium 
and the disfiguring boards will match exactly in colour, yet 
even an unartistic eye could not fail to recognize that the 
colour of the Howers is beautiful, the colour on the advertise- 
ment boards what would generally be designated as “vulgar.” 
This is because the colour of the flowers has a beautiful quality 
and the paint on the boards has not. Gradation, which is a 
specially refining element in all effects, whether in nature or 
in art, has in these cases nothing to do with the effect of 
beauty in the colour of the geranium and of the salvia, for 
in both these flowers the colour is even and frankly positive ; 
it depends on quality in the surface, on the bloom and the 
sense of vibration which the surface of all healthy growing 
things possess; the pulse of living organism influencing and 
beautifying matter. In art, the sense of movement, character, 
expression, are rendered through a feeling for form, line, grada- 
tion of tone,—this sense of quality through the actual touch 
and treatment of the medium through which nature is imitated. 
The sense of vibration which secures a charm of quality is 
rendered by Lord Leighton in his sketches; not always in his 
paintings, though the charm of movement, character, and ex- 
pression is found alike in the finished work and the slighter 
records. A stray loose touch in charcoal will often possess a 
charm of quality which the most finished brush work will fail 
in giving us. Mr. Watts will constantly destroy an appearance 
of finish in order to get into his work the kind of charm 
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which is the salient merit of a charcoal sketch. He will 
scumble a mist of white paint over a work which to an ordinary 
eye looks finished, and when the scumble is quite dry he will 
partially work over the canvas with a loose touch, trying to 
suggest the pulsation in the atmosphere and the bloom and 
vibration oa the surface. With him the merit of quality is 
of first importance as regards the technique of painting. The 
water-colour drawings by Rossetti and Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
are consummate examples of quality. It is in Lord Leighton’s 
sketches in black and white chalk on brown and blue-grey paper 
that his power of rendering a charm of quality is most distinctly 
shown. Among these are some so slight, spontaneous, and 
rapid as to seem merely breathed upon the paper. They are, 
nevertheless, exquisite examples of beautiful quality and con- 
tain the complete motive of pictures such as “The Return of 
the Proserpine,’ “Cimon and Iphigenia,” “Clytie,” and others. 
Leighton was able to make these records so slight and yet 
so meaningful because he knew so much. A few lines could 
do it because not only was each line right, each proportion 
correct, but so inevitably right and correct that he felt able 
to express the sentiment of his subject without being impeded 
in any way by the grammar of his art. 

Everything he could teach himself Lord Leighton learnt. Due 
to his beloved art was a reverence necessitating incessant industry. 
The reward for such self-training came to him through the power 
he acquired of flinging his delight in the beauty and grace of the 
human form in rapid inspired touches on to the paper. It was in 
the sketches executed during the last twenty-five years of his life, 
more clearly than in any other of his work, that was reflected that 
brilliant quality of vitality, that great sense of the value and power 
of life which Lord Leighton possessed in a greater degree probably 
than has any other man of his time. 

But leaving for a moment those of the sketches which are 
specially identified with Lord Leighton’s genius, as it is best known, 
it will be well to notice a few in which qualities exist not generally 
recognized as inherent in his art. In looking through the whole 
collection of sketches the development of his chief aims in art. 
as they gradually became perfected by definite purpose and 
experience is clearly traceable. If, eventually, Leighton by pre- 
ference chose as subjects for his pictures the serener aspects of 
nature’s beauty, it was assuredly not from any absence of power to 
render dramatic action with force and feeling. Many of the 
sketches prove the existence of such an instinct in a pronounced 
degree, but latterly as a rule he made this dramatic instinct sub- 
servient to the repose of a more restrained sentiment in art. With the 
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exception of four pictures, “ Heracles struggling with Death over 
the body of Alcestis,” “Rizpah,” “The Sea giving up her Dead,” 
and the last picture, “Clytie bidding farewell to Apollo,” Leighton 
did not in his painting display to the full his power of depicting 
dramatic action. In a coloured drawing for a picture never 
painted, “ The Plague of Florence,” a monochrome replica of which 
was sold at Christie’s in the summer, we find the evidence of a 
force of imagination with which those only conversant with his 
usual style of work would hardly credit Leighton. The hurried 
step of the passers-by, territied by fear of infection, drawing their 
garments with a nervous clutch across their mouths and nostrils, 
tells the story of the plague-stricken city with a realistic force even 
greater than do the ghastly figures of the dead and dying. On the 
left side of the design are men drinking in a wine shop, raised 
somewhat above the street. While carousing, one is stricken down 
by the plague and falls back in his seat, the wine he was raising to his 
lips pouring down over the wall. There is a feeling of real tragedy in 
the conception of this design. The terror of those who have hitherto 
escaped, the agonized despair of the stricken, are heightened by the 
contrast of one note of playful unconcern, another of calm courage. 
A priest is endeavouring to lift what is left of conscious thought in 
the sufferers above the agony of the moment ; a little child is play- 
ing among the dead and dying and smiling at something which at 
the moment has caught its tancy. The “Rizpah” is Leighton’s 
only finished picture which recalls the particular tragic power we 
see evinced in this early drawing. Among the sketches to be ex- 
hibited is one of the tigure of Rizpah, splendid in dramatic feeling. 
It positively vibrates with a despairing mad agony of defiance. In 
a small sketch in water-colour, squared over for enlargement, there 
is a force of action expressed not to be surpassed. The subject is 
of a boy springing, scythe in hand, towards an eagle who is lifting 
and just about to fly off with a child lying on the ground. The 
eagle has caught up the drapery surrounding the child in its beak, 
and turns a fierce glaring eye to the boy, who is rushing forward to 
strike and free the child. ‘The verve and passion expressed in the 
attacking action of the boy is truly tine. This little sketch, de- 
faced by the black lines, treated by Leighton as no treasure in 
itself, would be alone sutticient evidence wherewith to confute 
unappreciative critics who dwell so insistently on the cold “aca- 
demic” character of Lord Leighton’s powers. To quote Mr. 
Richmond’s lucid and able remarks on such criticism in the 
article already referred to in The Nineteenth Century of March, 
1896: “That term of abuse and contempt, trite now, on account 
of its constant adoption by ephemeral critics and sometiines 
VOL. XXVIII. 33 
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adopted by poorly equipped artists, ‘academic, has been most 
unjustly, in its derogatory sense, applied to Leighton’s art. 

“In point of fact it is academic, but only in the good sense of 
being highly educated, very scientific and restrained, and in 
that sense it is a pity that there is not more of such Academic 
Art. 

“The bad sense, wherein such criticism is applicable, being justly 
advanced towards work that displays no inspiration, no originality, 
that is correct and commonplace, balanced without enthusiasm, 
adequate without reason, and accurate without good taste in the 
choice of beautiful and expressive gestures, forms and colours, and 
is preoccupied and narrow.” 

It might be from Lord Leighton’s sketches of animals that 
his power of drawing action forcibly and with a true imagina- 
tion could be most distinctly proved. An animal model never 
“sits.” The artist must catch the action he wants from fleeting 
suggestions. His imagination alone can guide his pencil when he 
depicts such action with realistic power. It is in a pencil drawing 
of a lion that we find the work that evinces, more distinctly per- 
haps than does any other of Leighton’s utterances in art, the 
highest kind of imagination in the drawing of form in action. It 
is in the first sketch of Samson wrestling with the lion for the 
illustrations in Dalziel’s Bible. Where indeed for vigour of inven- 
tion can we find a drawing to surpass these few pencil lines? The 
sinews in the legs and claws of the animal are drawn up, clenching 
the vacant air with a quivering grip; the tail straightened stiffly 
through the strain of the wrestling; the whole animal convulsed 
with the force of the struggle. This is treatment of form no model 
could suggest, no knowledge evolve, no labour or industry produce. 
A true imagination alone can inspire such vivid realism. A like 
instinctive power is to be found in the modelling of the small 
sketch for the bronze statue in South Kensington Museuin,—the 
man struggling with the python. In the statue itself as in the 
painting of “ Heracles struggling with Death over the body of 
Alcestis,” the instinctive quality of the invention is partly disguised 
by processes necessitated by completion. The sketch for the 
panthers in the “Syracusan Brides” is another example of 
Leighton’s power of giving beauty and character in the action of 
animals, and the page on which are drawn the heads of camels is 
one of the greatest treasures in the collection. 

Lord Leighton’s drawings and paintings of children show the 
protecting, caressing tenderness he felt towards them. He loved 
little things, little children, kittens—* caressing littleness, that 
littleness in which there is much of the whole woeful heart of 
things,’—everything lovely that had in it the unconscious grace 
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of helplessness seemed specially to touch him. Those who crossed 
his path who were weak or over-weighted ever found in Leighton 
the noblest champion. For anyone suffering, as he thought, from 
injustice, he could warm at times into a passion of chivalry. 
Brilliant and successful in his own outward life, he was yet very 
keenly alive to the pathos that exists at times in failure.* 

There are sheets and sheets of paper covered with drawings of 
children, each having its own special dainty grace, its own senti- 
ment conveyed by a meaningful attitude, many of these caught 
as the child model was playing about his studio. No one better 
than Leighton has ever given the delicate distinction arising from 
unconscious grace mingling with reserve in children; nor the 
dignity, often a child’s defence in its shyness, which supplements 
“that caressing littleness” in a manner truly bewitching to chil- 
dren lovers. The sketch for one of the wise virgins in the Lynd- 
hurst church wall painting has in it an element of child beauty. 
In the painting itself we see an ecstasy of spiritual emotion, shining 
through the face, which is as far as I know the only example 
among Leighton’s works of that class of emotion being portrayed. 
The awe suggested in the attitude and the restrained grace of the 
faintly indicated hand are tenderly indicated even in the slight 
sketch in the collection of the Fine Art Society. 

Passing from these sketches, which it is well specially to notice 
on account of their expressional value, there are, besides the fainous 
sketches, an immense number of drawings executed in different 
methods beginning when Leighton was a child. It is evident that 
when he was but eleven years old he could draw with a clear line 
most things that he cared jor. The first finished design which I 
know was made when he was fifteen years old. It is dated 1845, 


* An incident, one out of many that tell of Leighton’s hearty, eager helpful- 
ness, happened on one of the evenings at the Academy after the prizes had been 
given away. <A student was passing through the first room on his way to the 
entrance. He looked the picture of dejection and disappointed wretchedness— 
poorly and shabbily dressed, and slinking away as if he wished to pass out of 
the place unnoticed. Millais and Leighton, walking arm-in-arm, came along, 
pictures of prosperity. Leighton caught sight of the poor, downcast student. 
Leaving Millais, he darted across the vestibule to him, and, taking the student’s 
arm, drew him back into the first room, and made him sit down on the ottoman 
beside him. Putting his arm on the top of the ottoman, and resting his head 
on his hand, Leighton began to talk as he alone could talk; pouring forth 
volumes of earnest, rapid utterances, as if everything in the world depended on 
his words conveying what he wanted them to convey. He went on andon. The 
shabby figure gradually seemed to pull itself together, and at last, when they 
both rose, he seemed to have beceme another creature. Leighton shook hands 
with him, and the youth went on his way rejoicing. It is certain that if other 
help than advice were needed, it was given. But it was the extraordinary zest 
and vitality which Leighton put into his help which made it unlike any other. 
He fought everyone's cause as others fight their own. 
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The subject is “Giotto” as a shepherd boy among his sheep. It is 
in pencil outline, and is a distinct composition, carefully thought out 
and arranged. There is, however, but little beauty init. A page of 
paper was covered in very early days with studies for the signature 
which is on most of the drawings done in Italy. Neatly and very 
gracefully is the F. L. interwoven with the date and place where the 
sketch was made,—Roma, Firenze, Venezia, &c. So minute and 
delicate is the writing at times that it is difficult to read it. Among 
these records of Italy is every kind of subject executed in every 
kind of method. A hard architectural drawing of a bracketed 
lantern dated Firenze, 1852, is a good example of the infinitely 
delicate and minutely right detail he put into many pencil studies 
he made about that time. There are several copies in fine pencil 
line of pictures by old masters, notably one of the portraits of 
Cimabue, Giotto, and Simone Memmi, from the fresco in the 
Capella Espagnola of the Church of Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence. Leighton repeated the costume worn by Cimabue with 
its white and gold short hooded cloak in his design for the figure 
of Cimabue executed in mosaic for the South Kensington Museum. 
There are studies also of costume from work by Simone Memmi, 
dated 1853, and extraordinarily clever pencil copies from da Ma- 
jano, dated ’59. In 53 and ’54 are numerous studies of hands, 
good examples of almost cruelly definite outline. From a certain 
“Carlo,” and from a“ Nino,” there are finely finished studies of 
hands. Dated 54, a head of Machiavelli full-face, another profile 
—and a head of Dante: several heads from models done at Roma 
and Venezia. For pure loveliness in execution the pencil drawings 
of flowers about this time are perhaps the most admirable. The 
elaborate intricacies of a delicately constructed plant; a thistle 
marked “ Roma”; a page of studies from the cyclamen sold at 
Christie’s last summer, and many other precious scraps vie for 
minuteness of touch and exhaustive detail with the most laboured 
pre-Raphaelite work, but they evince at the same time Leighton’s 
instinctive love of right structural beauty, the love which adds to 
the more obvious facts of nature a further quality of truth, a com- 
pleter sight into her. The famous drawing of the “Lemon Tree” 
exceeds in no wise for finish and intricacy of detail many drawings 
of flowers and plants done during the fifties.* 

* «Tn 1859, while at Capri, he drew the celebrated ‘ Lemon Tree’ working from 
daylight to dusk for a week or two, and giving large details in the margin of the 
snails on the tree.” See Mr. George Aitchison’s Reminiscences of Leighton, 

It was more than twenty years ago when Leighton and I were having a warm dis- 
cussion about pre-Raphaelite work, for which I had an enthusiastic admiration, 
that he brought out from some corner of his studio the ‘* Lemon Tree ” to prove that 


it was not necessary to belong to the school of pre-Raphaelites in order to love the 
study of minute detail. 
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None among the early drawings are more interesting than the 
studies of landscape in pencil. Often, with no foreground, the 
lines of a mountain range will be drawn with minutest care. The 
sketch-books are full of memoranda executed also in finely pointed 
pencil.* 

Lord Leighton possessed a sculptor’s feeling for form. It was 
his subtle grasp of truth in structure which gives a special value 
to his outline drawings. The keen sensitiveness he possessed of 
the right character of the form to which his pencil outline was 
the limit influenced the quality of his touch in portraying that 
limit. He saw things “in the rownd,” as solid projections; in 
various planes advancing or receding from the eye. As in the best 
sculpture, to every aspect of the solid form you get a fine, subtle, 
absolutely clean outline; so in Leighton’s drawing of a contour 
there is never any vague or undecided passage. The drawing of 
Machiavelli's head in profile is an example, hardly to be surpassed, 
of all that a delicately drawn line can mean when pencilled by one 
as intensely sensitive to form as was Leighton. Among the 
“scraps ” sold at Christie’s is the outline drawing of a crocus. In 
the highest sense in which the word can be used with respect to 
art, this drawing is distinguished, distinguished as is a fragment 
of Greek sculpture. The clean tine texture, the springing character 
and globe-like form of the flower is suggested in one flowing 
pencil line. Unfortunately, so far as I know, the best quality in 
Leighton’s line drawings was never reproduced in the published 
illustrations from his designs. In those for “Romola” and for 
Dalziel’s Bible, the outlines of form, though scrupulously distinct 
and exact in the engravings, possess no charm of quality. Among 
the sketches for the early pictures there are many executed in hard 
uncompromising pencil line, a method often curiously unsympa- 
thetic with the subjects for which these were studies, notably so in 
one sketch in which the sentiment is intensely impassioned. In 
these early drawings he seems often to be bent solely on exploring 
the facts, the detail and character of the forms which were to tell 
the story of his subject. Leighton ran everything to ground. He 
allowed nothing in his mind or in his art to remain misty or but 
partially worked out. 


* T believe Leighton valued these sketch-books more than any of his records, 
associated, as they were, with his ‘‘ ¢veats ” in life, solitude in beautiful scenes in 
nature, and with his yearly visits to Italy, In November, 1895, Lord Leighton 
was showing a friend and myself some of the latest treasures from the drawer full 
of sketeh-books in his studio, when our friend, in her admiration for some draw- 
ings of rocks in Ireland, exclaimed, ‘‘ You had better take it, or I shall run off 
with it in my muff.” ‘‘ You may take anything else in the place you like, but not 
that,” Leighton answered, as he stretched out his hand and seized the little book 
eagerly. 


| 
| 
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He said he never felt happy with water-colour; nevertheless he 
has left a few water-colour drawings of singular beauty. The girl 
feeding peacocks sold at Christie’s is a gem. The Cardinal hearing 
the confession of a peasant in the Fine Arts Society's collection 
tells its story with great power and interest, besides being, though 
unfinished, beautiful as a specimen of workmanship. Leighton 
said he preferred sketching in oil-colour because in this medium 
he could get more exact truth in ashorter time than when he tried 
to sketch in water-colour. 

The 184 sketches in oil-colour which were dispersed at the sale 
in the summer recorded the stories of Lord Leighton’s travels 
during the last thirty years of his life. He thought, if kept together, 
these might have been useful to students who could not them- 
selves travel. They were painted with a view of giving the faithful 
portraits of scenes and places, to render the beauty and the character 
of local form and colour, the various moods of climate, and the effects 
which clung as the normal condition of atmosphere, to the aspect 
of nature in the different countries in which he travelled. With 
the exception of an effect of storm cloud off the coast of Ireland, if 
I remember rightly, not one of the subjects chosen was that in 
which a troubled or a misty effect was the key-note. The variety 
in the colouring and atmosphere of various countries is given by 
the actual difference in the local colour of sky, sea, and land, not by 
passing effect of wind and weather. 

Many of Lord Leighton’s friends who visited his studio during 
the last thirty years became acquainted, as they were produced, 
with the sketches executed in his final manner.* It is these 
sketches in black and white chalk on brown and grey-blue paper 
that have become famous. He told me that he chose this, his final 
manner, because it was the most rapid wherewith to produce artistic 


* Lord Leighton first showed me some of his sketches more than thirty years 
az)» when a friend took me to his studio in Orme Square. One sketch was of a 
boy’s head with a hewy shock of curly hair from under which large almond- 
shaped eyes looked dreamily at you. As he held it up I exclaimed, ‘* Lieder ohne 
Worte.” This was the name of a picture by Leighton which I had seen and which 
had fascinated me when [ was very young. [remember his quick look of surprise. 
This was the first time I came in touch with Leighton on his own beloved subject, 
art. I did not see the picture entitled ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” for which the sketch 
of the boy’s head was drawn, again till a few years ago, when it appeared on view 
in Messrs. Christie’s rooms. I was astonished to see how inferior it was to the 
work Leighton was then producing. When I mentioned my surprise to him he 
suid he hoped that he had improved since the days when that picture was painted. 
‘* There was indeed room for improvement!” Still, though so poor in many 
qualities compared to the later works, the ‘* Lieder ohne Worte” contains those 
elements of poetry and refinement which touch the magination of those in sym- 
pathy with Leighton’s ari, and which retvin for some of his works such a lastin 
place in the memory. 
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etiects, the quality being lovely and giving a better suggestion to 
paint from than did any other material. While retaining the secure 
grasp of the sculptor in the conception of form, he adds in these 
sketches the charm of a free and flowing line, and though it is felt 
that nearly every one of these drawings might be put into sculp- 
ture, so completely have they been felt out “ in the round,” there is 
likewise a fascination and dexterity in the actual touch which 
makes them as drawings unrivalled. Each sheet of sketches in 
the collection which will be exhibited this winter might be dwelt 
on for some special beauty. For many of his paintings the studies 
are almost countless. For the “Cimon and Iphigenia,” the 
“ Daphnephoria,” and the “Captive Andromache,” for instance. 
It was for the figure of the Iphigenia that, if my memory is cor- 
rect, there are more studies than for any other. The feeling of 
abandonment in sleep is exquisite in all, but Leighton was evi- 
dently even more fastidious than usual in fixing the exact point of 
view which would allow in the position for the greatest nobility of 
line. The modelled sketch for this group is an exquisite piece of 
work. It would be impossible to enumerate here even those draw- 
ings which when looking over the whole collection strike one afresh 
as notably fine and spontaneous utterances of Leighton’s great 
artistic gifts; but there is one study from the nude, for the picture 
of Andromeda bound to the rock, which cannot pass without 
special praise. In the rapid touches of black and white chalk, 
rubbed slightly here and there, is a splendid flesh-like quality and 
perfection of modelling, which hardly a painting by Mr. Watts, 
touched and retouched during months—sometimes, indeed, during 
years, with all the skill, industry, and feeling which this great 
painter puts into his painting of flesh—could surpass. For beauty 
of quality and perfection of modelling this sketch may be placed 
among the very finest in the world. 

When we consider this collection as a whole, what, we might 
ask, is it that gives to these sketches an air of rare distinction ;— 
which separates their style from that of most other modern work, 
allying their value to that of so-called classic work? There are 
those in these latter days who use the term classic as they do the 
term academic, as one of opprobrium. Classic art has won its 
position as being classic chiefly because in essential qualities it is 
right. The great art of the Greeks may be—it is—sensitive, 
beautiful, and dexterous, but it has become classic first and fore- 
:nost because, in all the qualities in art where right and wrong can be 
proved, it is right,—absolutely, actively right. The greatest workers 
create their art with a true comprehensive imagination that admits 
of no deformity in structure, no grotesqueness in proportion, no 
exaggeration beyond the limits of the seemly, in sentiment or 
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emotion. Such work has been passed by generations of those pos- 
sessing keen and subtle perceptions as right, true to nature's 
unalterable laws; right,—also as art—being the choice of the 
highest human taste, the elimination of any superabundant quan- 
tity in nature, and the concentration of her various aspects, so 
as to focus them all in the service of her most wonderful work— 
human imagination. Experience has taught the world that the 
most permanent charm can be expressed in the art that conforms 
to the laws which are invariable in nature. A work may fascinate by 
its colour, its tone, its suggestions of refined or intense feeling, but 
if in any way such a work transgresses against the abiding laws of 
right structure and proportion, as we live with it, gradually the 
beauty of its virtue fades, overshadowed by its mistakes. The leg 
or arm which could not possibly perform the proper function of a 
leg or an arm will manifest itself more and more, the deformity to 
a degree obliterating what is beautiful and suggestive in the other 
qualities of the picture. The being always right means a further 
sense which separates the greatest from the great. What a dif- 
ference it means in force of character, in sacrifice of the special 
proclivities of the ego, in self-abnegation and restraint, in obedience 
to nature, and in height of aim, that achieving the pewer of being 
absolutely right, where the absolutely right is attainable, and the 
being satisfied with any degree of the @ pew pres! 

The special value of Lord Leighton’s art undoubtedly allies it to 
that of classic art. But while contending that this is so, it may 
be well also to enforce the fact that Leighton was a poet. It 
would seem that modern taste has strayed strangely away from 
the power of appreciating sentiment in a work of art, if it be 
clothed with a garb of classic distinction (the distinction which 
means an added knowledge, a reticence, and a more finely pointed 
apprehension of beauty). And yet how much more does it mean 
of real feeling, to hold a sentiment tenaciously and with per- 
sistence through elaborate, fastidious labour and exhaustive study, 
than to suggest it when emotion is allowed to take the lead, and 
nature’s facts, proportions, and possibilities are made to stand aside 
in order that individual preferences and flights of fancy may have 
uncontested sway ! 

[ was standing with Robert Browning before Lord Leighton’s 
picture “ Wedded,” when he said, “I see a poetry in that man’s 
work I fail to see in any other.” And, indeed, when we remember 
the reverent tenderness in this picture “ Wedded,” the agonized 
defiance in the “Rizpah,” the ecstasy of joy in the mother and 
child in the “ Return of Proserpine,” the tension growing to despair 
in the “ Hero,” the yearning for rest in the “ David,” the sorrow of 
the widowed Andromache, contrasting pathetically with the happy 
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groups surrounding her, the feeling in the Elijah bringing to life the 
Widow’s Son, the endless sketches where every group of strokes 
suggests a poem in graceful line and attitude; lastly, when we re- 
member “The Spirit of the Summit,” where, may we ask, is 
the poet-painter who has echoed in his art more phases of 
pure, deep, human feelings than has Lord Leighton ? Nevertheless, 
emotion was never the sole inspirer of any work of art which he 
invented. “The creed preached by Sir Frederic Leighton’s art 
is that the dignity of beauty, the dignity of art, requires no sus- 
taining from other sources; that the value of art is a vital reality, 
requiring in her votaries worship bred by a passionate reverence, 
but independent of any support or propping up from extraneous 
influences. Her strength is in herself; she is herself the treasure, 
and only through her own integrate power is she a medium through 
which other influences are to be conveyed.” 

Notwithstanding Lord Leighton’s highly intelligent catholicity, 
never for a moment did he lose his own self-centre. Leighton was 
ever Leighton and only Leighton; the methodical poet, the indus- 
trious enthusiast, the brilliant plodder, the passionate, nervous 
tactician ; his work ever reflecting the nature of the man in its pure 
sensuousness, its manly retinement, its catholic sense of culture, its 
poetic “sincerity of emotion.” He possessed a combination of 
qualities, which though Leighton proved that they were not in- 
compatible as existing in one individual, made him an astounding 
human being. 

It was to preserve intact the record of this extraordinary per- 
sonality, and of Lord Leighton’s great gifts in the language which 
could most truthfully tell it, that some of his best friends desired 
so ardently that his house and all the treasures it contained, the 
greatest by far being the extraordinary collection of his own 
numerous sketches, should have been preserved to the nation 
intact for the use of the public, those in charge continuing to 
distribute, as did Lord Leighton in his life time, examples to the 
loan collections in the poorer parts of London and in the Provinces; 
the scheme, in fact, to be worked on the lines of the Kyrle Society, 
for which society at its first public meeting in the Kensington Town 
Hall, Lord Leighton spoke eloquently in the year 1882. 

England had the chance of possessing this museum of beautiful 
things, the great collection of unique sketches, the Arab Hall, the 
treasures in which, the experts tell us, are not to be matched in the 
western world, for a sum which, owing to the generosity of Lord 
Leighton’s sole trustees and executors, his two sisters, was far 
below their value; a fact decided very obviously by the dealers 
and collectors at the sale which took place in July last. The real 
value cannot be estimated. The Arab Hall is priceless, the value 
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of the sketches has nothing whatever to do with money, for it 
exists in the influences for good which a noble example, taught ina 
beautiful and permanent form, might have exercised on generations 
of art students. In the collection of sketches as a whole is un- 
doubtedly to be found the best record that exists of Lord 
Leighton’s life and of his gifts: his reverent love of noble beauty, 
his indomitable industry, his aspiring ambition; an ambition to do 
the best and be the best that his powers permitted him to do and 
to be. 

So often it happens in England that chances of acquiring 
treasures for the nation are given to a public which only dis- 
covers their worth when the chances exist no longer. May it also 
in the case of Lord Leighton’s sketches have at least the grace to 
acknowledge the worth of what it has refused ! 


EmInigé ISABEL BARRINGTON. 


LLANTHONY ABBEY AND TWO OF ITS PRIORS. 


In the north-west of Monmouthshire, that forlorn county which, 
by recent legislation, is excluded from England without being 
welcomed by Wales, lies a singularly wild and desolate moorland 
region. A vast platform of sandstone rises to a height of over two 
thousand feet, many miles in circumference, intersected by long, 
sinuous valleys, many of them as wild as the wolds which they 
divide. 

The valley of Ewias, that debouches near Abergavenny, is the 
most considerable of these. In ancient days, the little river 
Honddu, or Hodney, which streams from the huge grassy sides of 
Lord Hereford’s Knob, a clumsy, shapeless hill which closes the 
northern outlet of the valley, was dammed up near the southern 
end, and thus created an oozy tract of pools and marshes, over- 
grown with stunted alders, which prevented all ingress: and the 
traveller who visited the sinister region had to cross a spur of the 
dark and heathery Hatterall mountain, where a grassgrown and 
irregular track wound over the ridge by an ancient cross, and 
so descended into the gloomy valley beneath. A mile or two 
further up the vale widened, and there, on a small plateau, a few 
hundred yards above the stream, St. David, Archbishop and Patron 
Saint of Wales, spent some years in a moss-grown cell, among 
brakes and briars and tangled thickets, in a most eremitical 
seclusion. The place attracted the notice of a certain Sir William 
de Lacy, who rested there in the intervals of a hunting expedition, 
and who was so much impressed by the holy solitude of the spot, 
that he resolved to give effect to a long-suppressed vocation, and to 
retire from the world. This was in the reign of William Rufus. 
He was joined first by one recluse and then another, and a 
Priory of Augustinian Canons was eventually founded in the year 
1108. 

A monk of Llanthony, whose description of the place was written 
before the Abbey was built, dwells with delight upon the wild and 
rugged character of the place. The broken rocks hardly afforded, 
he said, a safe footing for the swift and active deer. The moun- 
tains were clothed to their top with lofty forest trees, and under 
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their shade the inclement dale sank into a narrow, deep abyss. 
The torrents descending from the hills tore away masses of rock, 
uprooted trees, and gathered in pools and marshes. The in- 
habitants were savage, thievish, irreligious, with no certain habita- 
tion, but migrating like vagabonds from place to place. But the 
stream, the silver Hodney, says the monk, trickles from the track- 
less hills, and falls in crystal sheets to the plain: stored with fish, 
and fertilizing the rich upland pastures as it goes. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of Brecon, writes an en- 
thusiastic description of the place a few years after the Abbey was 
built. He says the valley is about an arrow-shot broad, and, as an 
old translator says, “it is between one and three of the clocke, or 
thereabout, on a fair clear day, ere they (the monks) can see the 
body of the sun, so much ado hath he to get above the hill-tops by 
that time.” 

“The monks of Llanthony,” says Giraldus, in another place, 
“ sitting in their cloisters, enjoying the fresh air, when they happen 
to look up towards the horizon, behold the tops of the mountains 
as if it were touching the heavens, and herds of wild deer feeding 
on their summits. The body of the sun does not become visible 
above the heights of the mountains, even in serene weather, till 
about the first hour. A lovely, happy, and delightful spot and 
titted for contemplation !” 

Although Llanthony is on every side surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, not stony or rocky, but of a soft nature and covered with 
grass, yet, says Giraldus, Parian stones are frequently found there, 
called free-stones, from the facility with which they admit of being 
eut and polished. It is also, he adds, wonderful, that when after 
a diligent search all the stones have been removed from the 
mountains, and no more can be found, upon another search a few 
days afterwards, they reappear in greater quantities to those who 
seek them; but this, it seems, was a mercy vouchsafed only to 
Augustinian Canons, and not to Cistercians or Benedictines. 

There is an interesting reference to Llanthony in Drayton's 
Poly-olbion ; he says :— 


‘**Mongst Hatterell’s lofty hills that with the clouds ave crownd, 
The valley Ewias lies, immersed so deep and round, 
As they below, that see the mountains rise so hie, 
Might think the straggling heards were grazing in the skie : 
Which in it such a shape of solitude doth bear, 
As Nature at the first appointed it for prayer ; 
Where, in an aged cell with mosse and ivie growne, 
In which not to this day the sunne hath ever shone, 
That reverent British Saint in zealous ages past 
In contemplation liv’d ; and did so truly fast, 
As he did only drink what crystal. Hodney yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the fields.” 
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The ruined Abbey itself is one of the most attractive and roman- 
tic places that it is possible to conceive. It is hardly visible as 
you approach it. At the little hamlet of Llanthony you turn up a 
steep farm-road through a gate that from its massive posts and 
side walls was evidently intended for the entrance to an important 
mansion; this road is fringed by a magnificent line of ancient 
larches, a wall which runs beneath them being admirably con- 
trived by means of arches to give room for the expansion of their 
roots. A few hundred yards up, there is a miscellaneous assem- 
blage of buildings, barns, byres, and outhouses; close to them 
is a low, ancient church with a belfry, older, if anything, than 
the Abbey itself. Everywhere are ancient doorways, windows 
and arches, some of them in situ, some transferred for the con- 
venience of later owners. A large farmhouse, occupied by the 
bailiff of the estate, and an extensive inn, formerly the Prior's 
lodging, cluster against the western towers of the Abbey itself. 
By a farm-gate, you enter a walled enclosure, covered with soft 
turf. One of the colonnades of the nave is still perfect, and the 
greater part of the large central tower, with its massive lantern. 
The greater part of the Abbey is built in a transition style, some of 
the arches being pure Norman and round-headed, others being 
pointed. Wall-flowers and briars grow in clusters all along 
the tops of great inaccessible walls. The inn itself contains a 
splendid vaulted kitchen, once the refectory, and the south-west 
tower of the Abbey is fitted up with bedrooms, approached by a 
narrow winding staircase. This tower was roofed with a quaint 
tiled roof, and fitted up by a certain Colonel Wood, a former 
owner, for a shooting lodge in the grouse season. The walls are of 
immense thickness, and almost all the bedrooms have little doors 
leading out through narrow passages on to precipitous ledges of 
triforium and clerestory. The Chapter-house, with an exquisite 
groined roof, is a coach-house ; east and south of the Abbey lie the 
quaint gardens of the inn, with ranks of vegetables, bordered by 
box hedges and old-fashioned flowers; there are orchards beyond : 
the west front of the Abbey, now flanked by a wood-yard and 
carpenter's shop, is the most picturesque of all; the severe lines of 
the grave western towers are as clearly cut as on the day they were 
erected, but weathered to a dignified grey, and covered with lichen. 
The northern tower is a shell, but the basement is used for 
domestic offices: all about the ruins the brisk hens of the farm 
run and pick, and scratch warm beds at the base of the pillars. 
Through every ruined window and mouldering gap you see the 
steep hill-sides framed, covered with shaven turf and bracken, and 
with innumerable dingles full of ancient thorns and alders. Ona 
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bright morning after rain in spring, when the sky is blue, and the 
tints of the hill-side stand out fresh and clear, the orange bracken, 
the tender green of the larches, the white catkins of the sallows in 
the holt, the sombre velvet of the yews, heaped and massed up on 
every side, and seen through the frame-work of ancient stone, 
combine to give to the place a beauty of a very rare and admirable 
kind. a 

To revert to ancient history, the Society was constituted, and one 
Ernisius, a man of influence and sweetness, became the first Prior. 
The Abbey was built, the builders receiving much useful advice 
from Roger, Bishop of Sarum and Prime Minister, the builder 
of Salisbury Cathedral, who came to visit them. Queen Maud 
came herself to view the place, and the brotherhood received an 
important accession in the person of Walter of Gloucester, Earl of 
Hereford and Constable of England, who joined the brotherhood, 
and whose well-proportioned military boot is depicted in all 
probability on a tomb still preserved in the ruins. But the most 
interesting figure of the early days of the Abbey is Prior Roger de 
Betun, of whom an elaborate memorial is preserved, which is 
entitled :—The Mirror of the Life of the Venerable Person, Robert, 
Bishop of Hereford (Robert de Betun). 

“He was taught the elements,” says the chronicle, “ by his elder 
brother Gunfrid: but the schoolboy surpassed the pedagogue; by 
secret fasting he began to macerate his tender little body.” 

He began by keeping a school, and his brother Gunfrid dying, 
he took upon himself the charge of his family. But when they 
were placed in the world he resolved to give himself wholly to God 
and to retire to the Monastery of Llanthony. He visited the Priory, 
obtained his wish, and went back into the world to make final dis- 
posal of his effects, appointing a day for his return. On the even- 
ing of the day he had fixed on, he drew near to the vale of Ewias 
and arrived at the foot of the Hatterall mountains, which were 
covered with snow. The night was dark; he quitted his com- 
panions, and bade them with their horses return. He himself put 
off his shoes, not as his friends thought to tread more securely, but 
to enjoy some of the fruits of martyrdom. The road, according to 
the chronicle, was winding and abrupt and surrounded by abysses 
and precipitous chasms. Many times he fell and rolled headlong, 
catching among the trees and sinking deep into the drifts, from 
which he extricated himself “by a species of swimming motion.” 
At last he reached a stone cross at the summit, and sate down to 
regain his breath. The ruinous tempter, however, says the 
chronicler, was hard at hand. He heard a gentle voice hissing in 
his ear thoughts of worldly ambition. He rose and staggered on 
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till at last he heard the bells chime below, and leaving bloody 
traces of his descent in every footstep, he knocked, haggard and 
faint, at the monastery gate at dawn. 

After some years he was elected as Prior in the place of Ernisius, 
who became a hermit. He then began to practice flagellation to 
an immoderate extent. 

He was appointed to the See of Hereford, which had been vacant 
for some years, by King Henry I., a mandate having been obtained 
from Pope Innocent to enforce his acceptance. He obeyed with 
misery and reluctance. As the cavalcade that bore him away 
halted on the top of the Hatterall mountain, he gazed back at the 
roofs of the Priory, and burst into tears. The monks that accom- 
panied him were careful to suggest subjects of conversation to dis- 
tract him, as they descended the hill on the further side. 

He lived the same simple life as Bishop that he had spent as an 
Augustinian Canon. He entertained largely, but himself ate nothing 
but sprouts of vegetables, fruits and milk; “when flesh was placed 
upon his table on account of his guests, he himself, with a sort of 
grand preparation and fantastic agility of the hands, would deceive 
the eyes of the company by falling upon the flesh and arranging it 
upon the side of his dish, but he took care to place morsels of 
bread between, which when he received, it might be thought he 
was eating meat.” This spare diet produced syncope and hysteri- 
cal affections. He sobbed unceasingly at Mass, and fell into trances 
from which he was with ditticulty recovered. 

He was summoned to attend the Council of Rheims by Pope 
Eugenius, and fell ill there in the Abbot’s house. In the 
course of his illness he begged the Abbot to beat him with the rods 
which he always carried about with him. The Abbot refusing, he 
offered the rods to each of those present in turn ; and all refusing, 
he snatched the rods out of the hand of a monk who*had 
taken them, and beat himself with such vehemence that he had to 
be forcibly restrained. He then made public confession of his sins, 
saying, “ My wounds stink and are corrupt.” He begged Roger, 
Prior of Wenlock, to remind him of such sins as he was himself too 
forgetful and neglectful of. The Prior said what he could, but was 
eagerly rebuked by the dying man for his omission of important 
errors. “Know ye not,” he said, “or deem ye it a light matter, 
that I kept in my house a black white-footed dog, belonging to the 
Court, indeed, but still a dog? that I kept a tame deer, a ram .with 
four horns, geese, and pea-fowl for the gratification of my vanity ? 
to all of which I wretched used to throw or offer with my hands 
the bread upon the table: I, the defrauder of the poor and sick, to 
whom the fragments of my table were due. I have detracted from 
the beauty of my order by giving proof of such vanity and levity.” 
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With these words he laid himself bare, and produced rods, saying: 
“ Vindicate the faithful of Christ whom I have destroyed by iny 
pernicious example.” And when they had inflicted discipline more 
sparingly than he wished, he seized the rods, and supplied with his 
own hands the deficiency of punishment. On the second day of 
the week he was visited by the Lord Pope Eugenius, who sat close 
by his bed, upon the ground, and felt his hands and breast. And 
soon afterwards he fell asleep in the Lord, in the year of the In- 
carnation 1148, on the 16th of the Calends of May. 

I have dwelt thus minutely upon this strange cloistered self- 
torturing life, goodness and sweetness intertwined and inwoven 
with so painful a morbidity, because it presents so striking a con- 
trast to the life and character of the man whom it is customary to 
think of in connection with Llanthony. In Bishop Roger you have 
the rooted idea, mistaken, perhaps, but how strongly felt, how reso- 
lutely and faithfully carried out, that impulse is to be severely 
mistrusted; that the suggestions of sense, however pure, are to be 
rigidly repressed; and that to yield to the wish for self-develop- 
ment and self-expression is to yield to the solicitations of the 
devil. 

Let us now turn the page of history, and look for a little at the 
life of the last so-called “ Prior” of Llanthony. 

It is the name of Walter Savage Landor which is inseparably 
linked with the thought of Llanthony ; indeed, the Abbey and the 
large estate annexed is still in the possession of his second son. 
He was the son of a rich Warwickshire doctor of good family, 
living and practising in Warwick, in which place his famous 
eldest son was born. At Rugby, from which school he was sent 
away, and at Trinity College, Oxford, from which college he was 
sent down, he distinguished himself by extreme wilfulness, in- 
subordination, and originality. He never appears to have thought 
of anything but his own pleasure, or to have been unselfishly 
interested in anyone else. He was an admirable Latin scholar, 
but without any ambition for scholastic distinction. 

After his adventure at Oxford, which consisted in firing a gun 
at the window of an inoffensive undergraduate, and refusing to 
confess that he had done so, he was rusticated, and quarrelled 
with his father, who made him a small allowance. Landor went 
and rambled about in South Wales, in the neighbourhood of 
Tenby, walking from morning to night, reading, and composing 
his most notable work, Gebir. Then he settled at Bath, living 
somewhat extravagantly on his expectations, which were very con- 
siderable, buying pictures, entertaining, flirting—Landor’s flirta- 
tions were many and serious. 

One strange episode of his early life must be mentioned. In 
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1808 the whole of Spain rose against the Buonaparte monarchy. 
King Jeseph fled from Madrid. Landor was roused to a pitch of 
frenzied enthusiasm by the news, and sailed to Corunna, where he 
took service with the Nationalists, offering to pay the entire 
expenses of a regiment of a thousand volunteers. A troop was 
enrolled, and Landor spent three months with them engaged in 
vague skirmishing in the neighbourhood of Aguilar. Then came 
the Convention of Cintra; the troops melted away, and Landor 
returned to England. He received a handsome letter from the 
Government, acknowledging his services, and the honorary rank 
of colonel in the Spanish army, a commission which he returned 
a few years later. 

Landor inherited from his father a fine property in Staffordshire 
worth about a thousand a year; and two other estates—Ipsley 
and Tachbrook in Warwickshire—belonging to his mother, were 
strictly entailed on him. Of the Staffordshire property an 
amusing story is told. He had come with his cousin and agent, to 
a very beautiful spot on the banks of the Trent, called Carwardine- - 
spring, when he stood suddenly wrapt in admiration, crying out, 
excitedly, “Why the deuce did not I buy this place and build my 
house here, instead of that confounded Llanthony?” “Rather,” 
said his relation, quietly, “why did you sell this place which had 
been in your family for centuries?” It was a portion of his 
father’s land in Staffordshire, which Landor had sold to Lord 
Uxbridge without ever having taken the trouble to go and see it. 
He fell wildly in love with Llanthony in 1808, the rental of which 
came to some three thousand a year. To purchase it he sold his 
own property in Staffordshire, and persuaded his mother to part 
with the Tachbrook estate. 

It is a curious fact that the passage quoted above from Drayton’s 
Poly-olbion was probably the first that made Landor acquainted, as 
a boy, with the existence of Llanthony: Landor writes— 

“<The two first books I ever bought were at the stall of an old woman at Rugby. 
They happened to be Baker’s Chronicle and Drayton’s Poly-olbion. I was very 
fond of both because they were bought by me. They were my own, and if I did 


not read them attentively my money would have been thrown away, and I must 
have thought and confessed myself injudicious.” 


Landor went to Llanthony in 1809 in the spirit of a reformer 
filled with noble ideals. He meant to found a princely estate, 
bring wealth and civilization to a degenerate and miserable race 
of peasants, clothe the bare hills with forest trees, bridge the 
estranging streams, encourage virtue, annul poverty, and scatter 
happiness broadcast. But it may be said that no one was ever 
less fitted for the task. He had absolutely no touch of patience in 
his composition, little tact, less discretion. He could not bear to 
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be thwarted by God or man. While the sun shone and his own 
good-humour lasted, hé was generous, active, filled with noble 
visions. But a cloud sailed from the hills, and filled the valley 
with weeping rain—a tenant was insolent—a wall fell down-—and 
Landor became a raving tyrant, suspicious, peevish, intolerable. 
The Welsh became the objects of his determined hate; “drunken- 
ness, idleness, mischief, and revenge,” were their principle charac- 
teristics: Wales was a “country which at no period of its history 
had produced one illustrious character ”—“ the earth contains no 
race of human beings so totally vile and worthless as the Welsh.” 
He quarrelled with the Bishop of St. David's first. Because he 
did not get an immediate reply to a letter he wrote him, he wrote 
again, saying, “God alone is great enough for me to ask anything 
of twice.” He squabbled with the Grand Jury on which he served, 
and with the Judge who came on Circuit, Mr. Baron Thompson. 
He applied to the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Beaufort, to be 
made a magistrate. The Duke curtly refused, not unadvisedly. 
Landor lectured him on his duties in reply. He then applied to 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon, for the same office. Lord Eldon 
did not reply. Landor wrote him a dignified philippic in due 
course, dignified, but still a philippic. Meanwhile he had put in 
occupation of one of his principal farms, a man of whom he knew 
nothing, except that he had been a school-master and then a 
sailor. This man boasted in the place that he meant to pay no 
rent for at least four years, and afterwards said, in excuse, that 
Landor had pampered him so much at first, that he was led to ex- 
pect that no indulgence would be denied him. He lived at the 
rate of £1,000 a year, and maintained in his house no less than 
four brothers of sporting tastes, who used regularly to shoot, 
though expressly forbidden, in Landor’s woods, and dine off what 
they shot in the village inn. Another man sued him for an 
imaginary debt, and Landor was treated in Court under cross- 
examination worse than a condemned felon. All this time he was 
spending money recklessly on the estate, and it is said that he 
sank in it no less than eighty thousand pounds in all. 

At last he came to the end of his resources. If the money 
had been laid out wisely and gradually by a competent person, 
he could have effected far more with half the amount: bad 
debts and law expenses precipitated the catastrophe. And Landor 
became bankrupt: his personal property was sold, and the estate 
placed in the hands of trustees, who instantly demolished the 
greater part of the mansion. In May, 1814, Landor wrote to 
Southey that all was over, and that he must fly from the country. 
“The laws of England,” he said, “are made entirely for the pro- 
tection of guilt.” “I go,” he proceeded, “to-morrow to St. Malo. 
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In what part of France I shall end my days I know not, but 
there I shall end them: and God grant that I shall end them 
speedily!” When Landor wrote this he was thirty-nine, and 
had still fifty years to live. His next step was to go to Jersey 
with his wife, where he quarrelled with her, left the house 
secretly, and went in an oyster boat to France without giving 
any idea of his whereabouts. His wife’s grief and anxiety 
plunged her in serious illness: Landor meanwhile was living 
in great contentment at Tours, writing a Latin poem on 
Ulysses. 

The ruins of Landor’s ill-fated mansion stand about half-a-mile 
above the Abbey, at a considerably greater altitude. The site 
chosen was at the foot of a wide and majestic “cwm” or amphi- 
theatre of the Hatterall Hills. The steep walls of the glen rise 
solemnly all round it for nearly eight hundred feet, covered with 
short grass and great tracts of bracken, but now entirely bare of 
the forest trees of which the monastic chronicle speaks. Close to 
the house is the miniature gorge of a mountain torrent, with steep 
red banks of disintegrated sandstone, which forms a rich soil. 
These banks are covered with the gnarled trunks of alders and 
ashes, and in spring with violets and primroses ; the water murmurs 
very pleasantly down the valley. Landor’s house was built on the 
very edge of the stream, and commands in front a wide view of 
the largest portion of the estate. One of the roads which Landor 
made passed to the west of the Abbey ruins, crossed the stream by 
a bridge, since swept away, and wound agreeably up the grass-land 
among the fine trees which dot the slope. What is left of the 
house seems to have been very substantially built. There is a 
large stable, now used as a cowshed and haystore, with a huge 
vaulted cellar beneath it, to hold the vintages for which Landor 
cared little himseif, but which were destined to play their part in 
the princely hospitality he meant to display. The house itself has 
walls of immense thickness, and the rooms so far as one can judge 
were large and high. “In architects,” Landor wrote to Southey, 
“T have passed from a great scoundrel to a greater, a thing I 
thought impossible, and have been a whole year making a farm- 
house inhabitable.” There is no trace of this farmhouse, the whole 
mansion having been evidently built from the ground with great 
solidity, and it is no doubt only one of Landor’s habitual exaggera- 
tions. “It is not half finished,” he continues, “and has cost 
already two thousand pounds; I think seriously of filling it up 
with chips and straw, and setting fire to it. Never was anything 
half so ugly, though there is not a brick or tile throughout.” 
These statements again are curiously erroneous: the house, as far 
as one can judge, though plain enough, was by no means wanting in 
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a certain dignity : and whether known to Landor or not, the ruins 
reveal that brick was used to a very large extent in the construc- 
tion of the house for fireplaces, windows, and interior walls. One 
odd point I noted on the spot, namely, that all the walls are 
honeycombed by odd little shafts, resembling flues, but not 
connected with the fireplaces, covered with stucco, and apparently 
intended for purposes of ventilation. To the left of the house is 
a large grove of beeches, no doubt planted by Landor, and an ex- 
tensive wood of several acres, which contains many magnificent 
yews. I may note in passing that the whole valley is singularly 
rich in enormous yews, the most majestic specimens of that tree I 
have ever seen; there are seven gigantic ones standing in the 
churchyard of the tiny Chapel of Ease, at Capel-y-ffin, two or 
three miles higher up, but of Landor’s cedars of Lebanon I cannot 
find a trace. He purchased two thousand cones, calculating that 
he could get a hundred seeds from each, “but alas,” he writes, 
“the rains and the field-mice have hardly left me a thousand. I 
must begin again.” 

Of Llanthony afterwards he wrote, “It is a noble estate, it pro- 
duces everything but herbage, corn, and money—it is about eight 
miles long and I planted a million of trees upon it.” In reality he 
did nothing of the kind; but Landor’s intentions very soon passed 
into facts, or rather to statements of facts. Shortly after his pur- 
chase of Llanthony he had married in 1811, in a most abrupt 
manner, a good-humoured, pretty girl, who might have made an 
excellent wife for anyone but a man of genius. Landor treated his 
wife ill. His brother wrote of him in 1815, when travelling with 
him and his wife :— 

“He is seldom out of a passion or a sulky fit, excepting at 
dinner, when he is more boisterous and good-humoured than ever. 
Then his wife is a darling, a beauty, an angel, a bird. But for just 
as little reason the next morning she is a fool. She is certainly 
gentle, patient, and submissive. She takes all the trouble, indeed 
is too officious, and would walk on foot willingly if he wished it, 
and she were able. If he loses his keys, his purse, or his pocket- 
handkerchief, which he does ten times in an hour, she is to be 
blamed, and she takes it all very quietly. 

“If he is ever really unhappy, it is because the cook has put 
oil or garlic in his soup. Give him a good dinner well cooked 
and he is happier than an emperor. He writes and reads all 
the day besides. As for his creditors, he cares no more about 
them or his own concerns than about Bonaparte’s.” 

This is not a hopeful picture. Landor, it must be confessed, 
was a man eminently calculated to make a wife unhappy from 
his intense egotism. His wife did once or twice contrive to 
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give him some unhappiness, and one cannot be surprised. One 
is irresistibly reminded of Lord Tennyson’s shrewd, if some- 
what cynical, remark in reply to the suggestion of how happy 
Thomas and Mrs. Carlyle might have been had they married 
other partners. “He saw no reason,” he said, “to regret that 
one household was made unhappy instead of two.” 

The only side of his domestic relations where Landor appears 
in a thoroughly amiable light, was as a father. He adored his 
children with a kind of ferocity of affection. “I shall never 
be quite happy,” he wrote from Lord Blessington’s yacht in 
1827 to his boy Arnold, “ till I see you again and put my cheek 
on your head. . . . God preserve and bless you, my own 
Arnold. My heart beats as if it would fly to you, my own 
fierce creature. We shall very soon meet. Love your Babbo.” 
When he was earnestly pressed by his sisters to have Arnold 
educated in England, he refused; “I can’t spare him.” Selfishly, 
we may think: nationality is a possession not to be lightly or 
egotistically taken away from a child. “ Arnold is not ashamed,” 
he went on, “though almost thirteen, to throw his arms about 
my neck and kiss me twenty times together; and the others 
claim the same right, and have their claims allowed. Yet he is. 
not effeminate.” 

The final rupture with his wife, in 1835, took place in con- 
sequence of words spoken by her in the presence of his children. 
He left Florence, never, he thought, to return. He wrote as 
though the only creature he loved on earth had been rent from 
him. Yet this extraordinary man was not in the least incon- 
solable. His friends did their best to get at least the two elder 
children entrusted to his care. But Landor himself, after writing 
a few heart-broken letters, evidently did not interest himself 
particularly in the project. He spent the next twenty years at 
Bath, in very good spirits, as a rule, and intensely preoccupied 
with literary work. His little Pomeranian dog, it is impossible 
not to feel, amply compensated for the loss of his children. 

When he fell into the somewhat disreputable squabble which 
obliged him to leave England, in old age, and return to Florence, 
he was received without any cordiality by his family. He was 
then a passionate old whimsical man, and his children made little 
pretence to humour him. Finally an arrangement was made by 
Mr. Robert Browning which gave Landor a small establishment 
of his own, and before his death he was once more reconciled. 
His children guarded his last hours with exemplary tenderness 
and devotion. 


Of Landor’s abrupt and intemperate vehemence in criticism, as 
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well as in real life, endless instances might be given ; but one will 
suffice. He wrote to Southey in 1819 from Pistoia :— 


**T have read the Bride of Abydos, Lord Byron may well ask, 
‘ Know ye the land 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute?’ 
Who the devil does? But why should the young rascal, the hero of the piece, take 
such infinite pains to show his mistress his insincerity at the moment he would 
seduce her from home ?” 


Landor habitually both wrote and spoke in a vein of wild exag- 
geration. For instance, it is related of him that, “ At a friendly 
dinner at Gore House, when it was the most delightful of houses, 
his dress—say his cravat or shirt-collar—had become slightly dis- 
arranged on a hot evening, and Count D’Orsay laughingly called 
his attention to the circumstance as we rose from table. Landor 
became flustered and greatly agitated. ‘My dear Count D’Orsay, 
I thank you from my soul for pointing out to me the abominable 
condition to which I am reduced. If I had entered the drawing- 
room, and presented myself before Lady Blessington in so absurd 
a light I would instantly have gone home, puta pistol to my head, 
and blown my brains out.’ ” 

Who can be surprised that with such a temperament Landor was 
for ever making mistakes. But it would not have mattered had he 
ever regretted his mistakes or learned a lesson from them. 

Probably, however, the supreme instance of Landor’s insolence 
is afforded by a letter he wrote to Lord Normanby, then British 
Minister in Italy, in his eighty-third year. After the disagreeable 
incident at Bath, which had caused him to leave England, a good 
deal of indignation was felt against him for his irresponsible 
behaviour. After his arrival at Florence a good’ deal of scandal 
was talked, and Lord Normanby received Landor on one occasion 
with marked coldness. Landor wrote to complain of this. He 
said :— 

‘Weare both of us old men, my lord, and are verging on decrepitude and im- 
becility, else my note might be more energetic. I am not inobservant of distine- 


tions. You, by the favour of a Minister, are Marquis of Normanby, I, by the grace 
of God, am ** WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.” 


It was on the morning after his 75th birthday that the old man 
produced the epitaph, as it were, upon his life, which is perhaps the 
most memorable of his writings :— 


‘*T strove with none, for none was worth my strife : 
Nature I loved, and next to nature, art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


It is remarkable for its vigour and purity of language no less 
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than for the insolence of attitude and utter self-absorption that it 
betrays. “ For none was worth my strife :””—even if that were true, 
conceive the attitude of mind which would allow a man to say it. 
The third line, alas, contains the key of Landor’s failure; he was 
one of those who could say with the prophet, “ Aha, I am warm, 
I have seen the fire.” And we must regretfully say;}that as long 
as Landor could warm both of his own hands he cared little for the 
shivering throng who could not insert a benumbed finger past the 
complacent and straddling philosopher. 

All art must be a compromise; the nature devoted to art must 
be allowed to proceed a certain distance along the path of self- 
development and self-expression ; but the path must not be pur- 
sued too far; as soon as it is lonely, as soon as it is isolated, the 
artist, if he be man, must resolutely return, even at the loss of 


some of his ideals. For it must be remembered that we are men 
first, and artists afterwards. 


ArtTHUR C. BENSON. 


A GUESS AT THE ORIGIN OF “HAMLET,” 


Dr. JoHNsoN is out of fashion as a critic, especially as a critic of 
poetry. But as Mr. Leslie Stephen has observed, his criticism 
even when most wrong-headed, has the redeeming quality that it 
always means something. It is not of all criticism, German or 
even English, that this can be said. Therefore, in venturing to 
suggest that Hunilet is not only a very great and a very perplex- 
ing, but also a very defective work, I am glad to be able to shelter 
myself behind the ample, though now, perhaps, somewhat thread- 
bare authority of Johnson. In opposing a tradition that has 
almost become a superstition it is well to be able to prove that 
one’s opposition has some meaning beyond the mere wish to shock 
public opinion. But I appeal to Johnson not only as an authority, 
but because his criticism on Handet puts into words of charac- 
teristic clearness and force the misgivings which even nineteenth 
century readers, when they are honest enough to own to them, cannot 
but feel. One may be keenly alive to all the charm of the wonderfub 
play, the most interesting if not the greatest drama in all literature 
one may recognize its unequalled attraction for the student 
whether of poetry or psychology, as well as its singular merit as a 
stage play, so that, as actors tell us, it always succeeds, however 
poorly performed ; and yet one may discern, or it ought not to be 
heresy to discern in it, defects of construction and even of 
characterization which make it one of the most faulty of all the 
great works of imagination. I submit that Johnson was sub- 
stantially right when he declared that “the action is for the most. 
part in continual progress, but there are some scenes which 
neither forward nor retard it. Of the feigned madness of Hamlet: 
there appears no adequate cause, fur he does nothing which he 
might not have done with the reputation of sanity. He plays 
the madman most when he treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, 
which seems to be useless and wanton cruelty. Hamlet is 
through the whole piece rather an instrument than an agent. 
After he has, by the stratagem of the play, convicted the King, 
he makes no attempt to punish him, and his death is at last. 
effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in producing.” 
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What can be said in answer to these criticisms? Well, as every- 
one knows, a great deal has been said, and the curious student, if 
he has not time, which is probable, to wade through the books 
which have been written, will find the gist of most of them in Mr. 
Furniss’s excellent Variorum edition. But, if I may judge from 
my own experience, the investigation of these answers will scarcely 
satisfy him. Dr. Johnson, in fact, holds the field. The defects 
pointed out by him are not mere hasty bits of carelessness such as 
occur in many of Shakespere’s plays, but are for the most part 
vital and structural, and not to be paraileled by similar defects 
in work which is altogether Shakespere’s. But is Hamlet al- 
together Shakespere’s? It is a venturesome question to ask, 
and it is still more venturesome to answer it in the negative. 
Nothing is too bad, as Mr. Aldis Wright could testify, for the critic 
who expresses a doubt as to the complete and exclusive genuine- 
ness of, say, Macbeth ; and Hamlet is quite as sacred in English eyes 
as Macbeth. 

The history of the play, however, so far as it can be traced, gives 
some support both to the criticism on the structure, and to the 
doubts as to the genuineness of Hamlet. Let us recall the facts of 
the literary and textual history of Hamlet. It is, as everyone 
knows, one of the plays which have Quarto authority as well as that 
of the Folio of 1623. The play, substantially as we know it, was 
published in Quarto form in 1604, and three copies are known to 
exist. A few other Quarto editions were subsequently published in 
Shakespere’s lifetime, bat they were practically only reprints of 
the 1604 Quarto, and need not be further noticed. For two cen- 
turies the authorities for the text of Hamlet were the Quarto of 
1604 and the Folio of 1623, and it is, I think, acknowledged that 
these two were independent: e.g., the Quarto contains the great 
soliloquy spoken by Hamlet after meeting Fortinbras’ army, while 
the Folio omits it altogether, and on the other hand, the Folio con- 
tains passages, though none so striking as this, which are not in the 
Quarto. Still, though independent, they give us virtually the same 
play, and a fair text can be constructed from them. Had there 
been no other authority discovered, there would have been no diffi- 
culty in the matter. But the discovery, early in this century, cf a 
Quarto dated 1603 threw the whole history and textual criticism of 
the play into complete confusion. The question at once arose, how 
are the variations between this and the later editions to be ac- 
counted for ? 

Some maintained, and still maintain, that they are all due to 
the blunders of the copyist, and of the printer. The play, prob- 
ably curtailed for the stage, was jotted down by an ignorant spec- 
tator, who afterwards filled in the gaps in his report by his own 
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very original composition, and thus, with the printer’s errors thrown 
in, we get the version of 1603. There isan element of acknowledged 
truth in this. All agree that it is the work of a pirate, and of a 
very incompetent pirate ; most critics agree that he took it either 
from the acting copy, or from an actual performance. Thus some 
omissions are accounted for: they were simply “cuts” made to 
suit the piece for the stage. But other critics maintain that the 
variations are too many and too important to be accounted 
for in this way. They hold that Quarto 1 is a corrupt and muti- 
lated copy of an earlier play, of a play on which the completed 
Hamlet was based but which was very different from it. According 
to this theory we have in Quarto 1 Shakespere’s first sketch of his 
great drama, and by comparing the two Quartos we may trace his 
manner of working, the change which his maturer judgment 
thought fit to introduce into his own earlier work, the development 
of his characteristic mode of thought, and especially the progress 
of his conception of human character. The theory seems to be 
self-evident to anyone who compares the two Quartos, but it is so 
interesting in itself that it is worth while to point out some of the 
proofs on which it rests. (1) The variations between the two Quartos 
are not uniformly scattered throughout the play, as they would be 
had they been due to mere blundering. Some scenes are far more 
imperfect and divergent than others. Thus the first act, especially 
the scenes with the ghost, agrees much more closely with the 
2nd Quarto than do the latter parts of the play, while the great 
scene between Hamlet and his mother is almost wholly unlike in the 
two editions. (2) The omissions of the Ist Quarto are not for 
the most part obviously accidental. I tested this, and anyone may 
do the same, by taking Quarto 2 and marking the passages which I 
thought would be wanting in Quarto 1, on the assumption that it 
represented a more youthful production of the poet. I found that 
I was right in the majority of cases. Now I cannot lay claim to 
the almost magical insight required for specifying the passages 
which a blundering reporter would omit in taking down a play; 
but no great acumen is needed, for anyone who knows Shakespere’s 
later style, to detect the passages which he added when revising a 
work of his youth. (3) The well-known change of the Corambis 
of Quarto 1 into the Polonius of Quarto 2 is an obvious difficulty. 
The adherents of the “ reporter” theory have nothing to say about 
it, except indeed one German critic, who, with the admirable, 
though, perhaps, unconscious humour of his tribe, suggests that at 
some distance from the stage, “a reporter could easily misunder- 
tand Corambis for Polonius.” We shall find a better explanation 
than this of the appearance of the name Corambis in the earlier 
draft, though why Shakespere changed it to Polonius is more than 
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anyone seems to be able to say. (4) Some of the peculiar readings 
of Quarto 1 are such as no blunderer, no poet indeed of the time 
but Shakespere could have written, and yet they are quite different 
from anything in Quarto 2. A very interesting instance of this 
occurs in the play scene. In the later form Shakespere makes his 
Play King say :— 
** Full thirty times hath Phebus’ cart gone round 

Neptune’s salt wash, and Tellus orb’d the ground, 

And thirty dozen Moons with borrowed sheen 

About the world have times twelve thirties been 


Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands.” 


But in Quarto 1 these stilted lines are not found, but the speech 
stand thus :— 


‘* Full fortie yeares are past, their date is gone, 
Since happy time joyn’d,both our hearts as one ; 
And now the blood that fill’ my youthfull veines, 
Runnes weakely in their pipes, and all the straines 
Of musicke, which whilome pleasde mine eare, 

Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare : 
And therefore sweete Nature must pay his due, 
To heaven must I, and leave the earth with you.” 


It is quite clear that the earlier passage is not only quite 
different, but is much better poetry than the later. The reason 
for the change is probably Shakespere’s perception that the 
language of the play within the play should be markedly different 
from that of the play, more pompous and rhetorical. But in any 
case the passage we have just read could not possibly have been 
written by a printer’s hack capable of the amazing nonsense of 
some of Quarto 1’s really blundering lines. (5) The characters 
in Quarto 1 are markedly and consistently different from those of 
Quarto 2. This is especially noticeable in the character of the 
Queen. In Hamlet, as we know it, the Queen is a weak, feature- 
less person, who was probably an accomplice to the murder of her 
first husband, or at best not ignorant of it. In Quarto 1, she was 
certainly innocent of it, and when Hamlet reveals it to her she at 
once takes part with him, and plans the punishment of the guilty 
King. It is a singularly interesting study to trace the many and 
slight touches by which Shakespere transforms the Queen of 
Quarto 1 to the Queen of Quarto 2, and to realize the greater 
truth and impressiveness of the later picture. But it is quite 
inconceivable that a mere reporter. of Quarto 2 should by his 
blunders have produced a character so consistent as the Queen 
of Quarto 1. 

For these and other reasons we may conclude that in Quarto 1 
we have a very imperfect edition of an earlier play, which, remodelled 
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and immensely improved, became by 1604 the Hamlet which we 
now have. Now a further question arises. By whom was this 
earlier play written? Was it Shakespere’s own early draft of his 
work, or was it in whole or part due to some other hand? A cer- 
tain answer can be given ‘to one of these questions, but only to one. 
Quarto 1 is certainly not wholly due to another hand than Shake- 
spere’s. Parts of it, even some parts which do not appear in later 
editions, were certainly by him. But whether it is all by him is 
another question. Some good critics declare that much of 
Quarto 1 is the work of an inferior writer, not of Shakespere him- 
self at an immature age. Others are so intolerant of any diminu- 
tion of Shakespere’s fame that they are enraged at the mere 
suspicion that any part of Hamlet, either of the language or the 
plot, was not his alone. I confess I cannot pretend to decide be- 
tween these authorities on the question of the language. Shake- 
spere, if it is not profane to say so, sometimes wrote very badly, 
though I do not think that he ever wrote such stuff as some parts 
of Quarto 1 ; on the other hand, I see no reason why he should not 
have. adopted and improved another man’s work in Hamlet, as he 
did elsewhere. But leaving the question of the language undeter- 
mined, I think we find firmer ground when we turn to the plot. 
For it is certain that Shakespere did not invent the whole plot. 
It existed in prose form before his time, and certain incidents, the 
murder of Hamlet’s father by his uncle, the marriage of his mother 
to the murderer, Hamlet’s feigned madness, his scene with his 
mother, his killing Polonius, his banishment to England, were 
undoubtedly taken by Shakespere from the prose legend. But 
this does not account for the whole framework of the play. Is 
there any trace of any of this in an earlier play or in any other 
form ? Now we know that there was a play of Humlet at least as 
early as 1589, and it is very improbable that it was by Shakespere. 
About this early play we know only two facts. We know that the 
phrase “ Hamlet revenge ” occurred in it and greatly impressed the 
public mind ; and we know that there was a ghost in it. Now there is 
no ghost in the prose story, so that we must ascribe to the unknown 
author of the primitive Humlet the credit of the first conception of 
that wonderful series of scenes with which Shakespere’s Hamlet. 
opens. And here, so far as England is concerned, our information 
comes to an end; but the gap is filled from a most unexpected 
quarter. 

One of the most curious and interesting facts in the history of 
the English stage is that, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
onwards, English actors were accustomed to travel about the Con- 
tinent, especially in Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, acting in the 
English language a large repertory of English plays. It is indeed 
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evident that the wonderful outburst of dramatic vigour and excel- 
lence which marks the Elizabethan period made England the 
leader, for the time, in dramatic literature, and that the English 
stage exercised a marked influence on the French and German 
stages. This was partly, at least, due to these travelling coim- 
panies of English actors, who have left their traces on many a 
municipal record, and in several contemporary journals, in Den- 
mark and Germany. But they have left something more. In 
1620 a collection of their plays, in a German form, was published. 
This contains plays which closely resemble in plot two of those 
ascribed to Shakespere, Two Gentlemen of Verona and Titus 
Andronicus. We know, however, that besides these at least four 
plays bearing titles identical with those of Shakespere’s pieces were 
acted early in the seventeenth century at Dresden. These are 
Julius Cesar, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet,and Hamlet. Is there 
any trace of the German text of these plays? Julius Cesar has 
vanished ; of King Lear nothing remains but apretty full abstract of 
the plot in a programme of a performance given in 1692; of Romeo 
and Juliet there is extant an undated MS. giving a rough, and 
tolerably fair representation of Shakespere’s tragedy in all but the 
poetry ; while Hamlet has been preserved in a MS. of 1710, which 
has been several times published, and at least three times trans- 
lated into English. Now, it must be remembered that the very 
name of Shakespere was hardly known in Germany till the middle 
of last century, and that in all probability those who saw these 
rough versions of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet,and King Lear had no 
conception that they were looking at English dramas. The English 
actors had long left Germany, and had left successors who did not act 
in English, and the plays which have come down to us have been 
transformed into German tragedies and farces, with the natural 
degradation produced by a century during which they were trans- 
mitted from one company to another, pared down and interpolated 
by successive generations of actors and so-called dramatists. But, 
under all disguises, there can be no question that these plays repre- 
sent the very pieces that were acted from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and perhaps earlier, by English players in 
Germany. The Hamlet then takes us back to a form of the play 
which may be quite as old as the play of Quarto 1. What is this 
play ? Is it Shakespere’s, or is it some other’s? Is it most like 
Quarto 1 or Quarto 2, or is it wholly unlike the Hainlet we now 
have ? 

To these questions a plain answer can be given. The German 
Hamlet contains the outline of Shakespere’s play, with almost 
every incident either actually given or hinted at, and with a few 
slight but unmistakable traces of the very phrases and words that 
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occur in Shakespere’s Hamlet. But the whole is reduced to a 
mere skeleton, with the baldest language and the most inartistic 
construction, and with some excessively foolish and dull comic 
scénes and characters introduced by the wit of German actors and 
playwrights. Even the most original incidents of the tragedy are 
travestied and spoiled by the vulgar taste of the adapters. Thus, 
the ghost, as in Shakespere, appears to the sentry on guard, but 
the German ghost, unlike Shakespere’s, gives the soldier a box on 
the ear. Polonius, who, under a different name, plays a comic 
part in the German as he does more or less in Shakespere’s Hamlet, 
is asked by the King whether Laertes goes to France with his con- 
sent. The humour of the piece may be tested by his answer: “ Ay, 
with over-consent, with middle consent, and with under consent. 
Oh, your Majesty, he got an extraordinary most excellent and 
splendid consent from me.” Hamlet, carried off to England by 
two ruffians in the hire of the King, ingeniously procures their 
deaths by getting them to stand on each side of him in order to 
shoot him ; he then gives the signal to shoot, falls on his face, and 
they shoot one another. These instances will show the sort of 
stuff to which a century of Germany reduced the story of Hamlet, 
but in spite of it all there can be no doubt that we have here the 
outline and framework of Shakespere’s play. But was Shakespere’s 
play the original from which the German Hamlet was taken and 
corrupted, or does it point back to an earlier play, the very play 
of which we are in search? Here, as in every other question of 
Shakespere criticism, we have divergent opinions, and I cannot go 
at length into the arguments on both sides. There are, I think, 
traces of Shakspere’s language in this German play, but these may 
be accounted for by supposing that English actors, coming over after 
Shakespere’s Hamlet had been produced in England, brought a few 
striking and popular expressions with them, and incorporated them 
by degrees in the acting text. For,asa whole, I cannot believe that 
the play is even remotely derived from Shakespere’s Hamlet. There 
are a good many minute arguments to support this view, but I will 
only mention two of a rather wider kind. In the first place, the 
corruption of the text on the supposition that the play is derived 
trom Shakespere is almost incredible. Even after a century’s act- 
ing, after translation into German, and with all the changes and 
chances of a MS. existence, we could not believe that Shakespere’s 
language and characters could be degraded into those of the German 
Handet. But we have a parallel case, which, to my mind, decides 
the point. Romeo and Juliet also exists in a German form in a 
MS. of about 1675. If German use necessarily corrupted an English 
play beyond recognition. the German Romeo and Juliet would be 
almost as unlike Shakespere’s original as is the German Hamlet. 
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But this is not so. It is prose, it is rather bald, there are some con- 
siderable omissions, and some foolish comic insertions, but it is 
substantially Shakespere’s jplay down to the very details of the 
language in many passages. If Romeo and Juliet was not ¢or- 
rupted beyond recognition why should Hamlet have been? The 
same may be urged, as far as we can judge, from the abstract of the 
German King Lear that has come down to us. It virtually repre- 
sents Shakespere’s in a way which the Hamlet is very far from 
doing. There is another consideration which confirms this. One 
of the most noticeable omissions in the German Hamlet, as com- 
pared with Shakespere’s Hamlet, is the scene with the grave- 
diggers. Now, the German plays are all distinguished by a ten- 
dency to insert comic business: the broadest farce is interpolated 
in Romeo and Juliet,and in Hamlet Ophelia’s madness is changed 
from pathos into absurdity by making her fall in love with the 
Court fool. In Shakespere’s Hamlet by far the most comic 
characters are the two gravediggers; the whole scene lends itself 
easily to farcical treatment, and it is in consequence one of the 
favourite bits with the gallery whenever the play is produced. 
Had the Germans found it in the play they would have probably 
coarsened the humour and exaggerated it; they might have 
dropped some of the finer parts, and spoiled the proportions and 
significance of the scene, but they would certainly not have omitted 
it altogether. It would have become the basis of their favourite 
comic business. But what do we find? In the German Hamlet 
there is absolutely no trace of the gravediggers at all. The existing 
comic scenes are German inventions of the most dismal kind; 
there is not the faintest relic or recollection of Shakespere’s in- 
comparable clowns. I infer that the German Hamlet was taken 
from an English original, in which there were no gravediggers, and 
which was not Shakespere’s Hamlet, either in its earlier or its 
later form. 

Here then we come to a very tangible trace of the old play of 
Hamlet for which we are searching. It may be interesting to see 
whether it most resembles Quarto 1 or Quarto 2, for this may throw 
some light on Shakespere’s method of working. There are some 
perplexing marks of Quarto 2 in the German Hamlet, but on the 
whole the arrangement of the plot and certain phrases resemble 
the earlier rather than the later form of Shakespere’s Hamlet. 
Thus, whereas in Quarto 2 the scenes in acts ii. and iii. between 
Hamlet, Ophelia, and Polonius are arranged in a different order 
from that of Quarto 1, the German Hamlet has the arrangement of 
the latter. Another indication is the name of the old chamber- 
lain. He is Polonius, as we all know, in the later Hamlet, but in 
Quarto 1 he is Corambis, and in the German Hamlet he is Coram- 
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bus. Again, in Quarto 1 we find Hamlet on several occasions 
addressing his step-father’s uncle as “ father.” This was with great 
propriety changed by Shakespere in Quarto 2, where the appella- 
tion is never once used. But in the German Hamlet it continually 
occurs. Other points might be adduced, but these are enough to 
show the line of proof on which we rely in tracing out the origin 
of Hamlet as we know it. That origin seems to be this. On the 
old story a play was based about 1589, by one of the numerous 
writers who were then composing for the stage. This play was 
taken to Germany, and, after much alteration and disguising, with 
a slight later admixture of traditional points from Shakespere’s 
Hamlet, became the crude German drama we have been discuss- 
ing. About the year 1600, or possibly earlier, Shakespere took the 
original play and began to remodel it for his company. An early 
draft of this remodelled play was blunderingly copied and sur- 
reptitiously published in 1603, upon which Shakespere in self- 
defence completed the remodelling, practically re-wrote the entire 
play, and published it in 1604 in the form in which we now have it. 

This account of the origin of Hamlet is not, of course, put 
forth as original, for it is substantially the theory of Mr. Aldis 
Wright, of Professor Herford, and of Mr. Corbin in his recent 
volume The Elizabethan Hamlet, and probably of many other 
critics. By some of these, notably by Professor Herford and Mr. 
Corbin, I have been guided in this examination of the different 
forms of the play, but I do not find that they have asked or 
attempted to answer the question, Why did Shakespere give to the 
old play the precise character which we find in Hamlet as we 
know it? Does the history of this astonishing play in any way 
reveal Shakespere’s methods of work, and his manner of conceiving 
the problems of life and character? ‘To these questions I venture 
with great diffidence to suggest an answer. 

I said that the origin of the play, if we could trace it, might 
throw some light on the perplexities and faults of the plot. It 
will now be seen that for the plot as a whole Shakespere is not 
responsible, for he took it, not directly from the old story, which 
contains comparatively few of the incidents, but from the play 
which is represented for us by the Germin Hamlet. Now let us 
look at the points which seem so perplexing and so faulty. We 
cannot see the meaning of Hamlet’s feigned madness. That was 
not invented by Shakespere. He found it both in the prose story 
and in the old play. His treatment of Ophelia is inexplicable. 
That was obviously a feature in the old play, for it is quite un- 
mistakable in the Germanedition. The accident of his return from 
banishment, and the mere chance by which the King’s punishment 
is ultimately effected, are both in the German, and therefore must be 
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credited to the original play. The savage touch of his reluctance to 

kill the King at his prayers is also in the German, and so is the 
unaccountable butchery at the end, which has always been felt to 
be a blot on the Hamlet of Shakespere. It may, in short, be 
plausibly argued that all the inconsistencies and faults which are 
visible in Humlet are, with one exception, due to the old play on 
which Shakespere worked; and this will account for their pres- 
ence in his drama. I say with one exception, and that is an im- 
portant one. In the old Humlet there is no trace whatever of the 
hesitation or delay in carrying out his purpose of revenge, which 
is the chief characteristic of Shakespere’s Hamlet. There is, 
indeed, delay, or there would be no plot at all, but it is delay which 
is forced on Hamlet, not by his own temperament but by circum- 
stances. He cannot kill the King till he finds him alone, and 
instead of chiding himself for his irresolution as Shakespere’s 
ITumlet does, he chides Nemesis for not giving him an opportunity 
for revenge, “because the fratricide is surrounded by so many 
people.” The original Huiilet is irresolute by compulsion, not by 
choice. Of all that constitutes to us the main interest and charm 
of the play, the problem of Hamlet’s character, there was apparently 
no trace in the original play. 

My theory then of the construction of Hamlet is _ this. 
Shakespere, taking up, like any other playwright and manager 
of the time, a play that had evidently struck the popular 
fancy, found it a very barren story of revenge, with a murder, 
iu ghost, a good deal of bloodshed, and some striking lines and 
phrases. There was apparently nothing much to be made out 
of this. But the poet’s imagination, and his intense interest in 
character, seized on the one point in which there lay a possibility. 
He took the merely external causes of delay, as the old piece re- 
presented them, and transformed them into internal subjective 
motives, arising out of the very nature of the man himself. The 
whole play now turns not upon the guards which surround the 
King, or the banishment of the hero to England, but upon 
Himlet’s own character, the almost morbid imagination which 
always interposes between him and his purposed action, his pre- 
dominant reflectiveness, his humour, his profound scepticism. It 
is obvious what a fitting vehicle the drama thus became for 
Shakespere’s favourite moralizing, and for the meditations on 
life and death which seem to mark especially the plays of the 
Hamlet period; while, on the other hand, the shrewd practical 
judgment of the actor and manager is shown in his selection of 
an existing play which supplied a succession of varied and 
attractive scenes for representation. But it only supplied a frame- 
work, Anyone reading the German //amlet will find nothing but 
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a sort of lay figure which Shakespere adorned with his wit anc 
humour and philosophy, while the element which has made it live 
was wholly original, for it is the character of Hamlet himself. In 
fact, the old play, if the German actually represents it, is the real 
justification for the hackneyed saying ; for it gives us the play of 
Hamlet with the character of Hamlet left out. 


Artuour T. Lytrevron. 


THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


No one can visit South Africa, mingle among its peoples, inter- 
view its politicians, see its resources, listen to the views of the 
various sections that make up its population, without realizing the 
gravity and importance of the social and political problems that 
there await solution. In perhaps no part of the British Empire 
are local politics more complicated than in the Cape Colony at the 
present time. If anyone there is asked to explain the difference 
in political principles between the Parties that support the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition, he is obliged to enter into a long and 
difficult dissertation which, after all, will merely show that the fol- 
lowers of the one and of the other are made up of groups that only 
hold together so long as the adoption of some particular line of 
conduct necessitates the sinking of principles of less immediate 
importance. Thus the supporters of the Africander Bond are 
largely composed of persons who fundamentally differ from the 
traditional Dutch policy on the native question, while the African 
League contains the strongest admirers of Mr. Rhodes, who has 
hitherto been identified with the Dutch on that particular subject. 
Were the Bond to sweep the country on the present political issues 
its adherents would almost immediately split up on the treatinent 
of the native races. Mr. Rhodes largely owed his influence over 
the Boers to his agreement with them in dealing with the natives, 
towards whom he adopted a repressive policy; yet, no sooner did it 
appear to the native leaders in the Colony that he was engaged in 
an enterprise to overthrow the power of the Boer Republic than 
they showed a tendency to support him, even as against that 
political section that had always opposed his native legislation. 

Two questions overshadow all others in South Africa at the pre- 
sent time. That of perhaps most pressing importance is the re- 
lationship of the various white communities to one another; but 
the second question—that of the future relations of the white and 
the black—must in time out-grow all others, and is even now the 
most difficult to see one’s way out of. 

It is not easy for us in Great Britain to realize the importance 
ot the race question as it presents itself in South Africa. We are 
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accustomed to contemplate the problem of the coloured races in 
the United States of America and to speculate on its solution. We 
know that in many of the States of the Union the negro forms a 
majority of the population. We know that he is increasing in 
numbers, but we also know that the white is multiplying through- 
out the forty-five States even more rapidly. The negro in America 
represents a relatively small proportion of the population. In 
numbers he is not more than one-eighth of the entire people. In 
South Africa the situation is actually reversed. There the coloured 
population represents the great majority. Few of us realize how 
few are the whites in South Africa. There are not 400,000 of them 
all told in the Cape Colony. There are not 300,000 of them in all 
the other States put together. There is a larger white population 
in the county of Essex than in Africa, south of the Equator. On 
the other hand, there is a comparatively large native population. 
It numbers in the Cape Colony about 1,350,000; in the Transvaal, 
about 750,000; in Natal, 500,000; and taking all the States south 
of the Zambesi it amounts to at least 6,000,000 people. There are 
therefore at least eight natives to every white man in South Africa, 
and the natives are increasing in numbers at a greater rate than 
the Europeans. 

The visitor to South Africa very quickly realizes the significance 
of this racial question. He is at once struck by the attitude of the 
white persons with whom he comes in contact towards the native, 
who is almost universally regarded as an inferior being, antagonistic 
to, and unfit to be classed in the same category as any of the 
European races; yet to a great extent a necessary element. It 
is recognized that without him the immense resources of the 
country could not be economically developed. His labour is in- 
dispensable, both on the farm and in the mine. Some people may 
be found to assert that South Africa would in the long run be 
better off were it dependent altogether on white labour, as are 
Australia and the Western States of America. It is certain that 
Europeans do not work side by side with natives, and that, except 
as overseers and in skilled occupations, there is very little opening 
for white labour in South Africa. Were the country cleared of its 
native population, it would doubtless afford a much more impor- 
tant outlet for surplus European labour than it does at present. 
We must at the same time remember that, so far as we can esti- 
mate, both the agricultural and mineral wealth of the country are 
not of a sufficiently high-class character, or so favourably circum- 
stanced, as to enable them to be profitably exploited except at a 
low cost of production. As it is, the Cape Colony is obliged to 
protect her farmers against the competition of more favoured 
agricultural communities, such as Australia, and it is certain that 
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the gold mines of the Transvaal can only be worked at a profit 
under a low rate of wages. Were the wages paid to white gold 
miners in Colorado, California and British Columbia, to rule on 
the Rand, most of its mines would be obliged toshut down. Even 
now it is asserted that the existing rates of Kafir wages, though 
far below what white miners would require, swallow up an undue 
share of the profits of the industry, and an attempt is being made 
to considerably reduce them. Under these circumstances we 
might expect that the native would be considered not alone a 
valuable industrial force in South Africa, but also a useful ally of 
the white man. We find, however, that while utilized as far as 
possible for industrial purposes, he is considered a most undesirable 
fellow citizen, and a growing menace to the supremacy of the 
Kuropean! The Kafir and the Hottentot are excellent as working 
agents in the same way as are the horse and the ox, and if they 
could be managed as are these useful animals, they would be a 
distinct advantage to the country, and constitute a most valuable 
section of its fauna. The trouble is that the native wants, or rather 
some white men want for him, similarity of treatment with other 
human beings, with the result that full use cannot be made of him 
as an agent in the production of wealth. He must to a certain 
extent be humoured if he is to be got to work, and the interests of 
industry are thus sacrificed to the liberty of action afforded to 
coloured peoples. 

Many men are to be found in South Africa to-day who boldly 
assert that the abolition of slavery was a mistake—that it set back 
the prosperity of the Colony and needlessly irritated the Dutch 
population. The true Africander has, as a rule, an unconcealed 
contempt for what is called the humanitarian element in England. 
Exeter Hall and the section of opinion it is supposed to represent, 
is spoken of with dislike, not to say aversion, In Europe certain 
ideas as to the rights of humanity and the brotherhood of the 
human race have permeated opinion, and slavery in its bald 
expression has become an impossibility. It is found, however, 
that the coloured races have, as a rule, none of that quality which 
we consider so desirable a trait in others—love of work for work’s 
sake. They will work, and work well, when well paid; that is, 
where wages are desired by them for any special purpose. Thus, 
the Kafir in the gold mines is an excellent labourer, and not at all 
inclined to shirk his duty; but he has the fault that, when he has 
earned enough wages to satisfy the needs of the moment, he 
returns to his native location without considering the interests of 
European shareholders and employers. His wants are, as a rule, 
few ; housing and clothing are with him inexpensive items; food 
is easily procured, and he does not require much vaiiety ; conse- 
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quently, unless he spends his earnings on liquor, his only spur to 
money-making is his desire to marry a wife and establish a 
household. Although the settlement which a Kafir must make 
with his wife’s kindred before marriage is for him a very substan- 
tial one, his wages in the mines—often averaging two shillings a 
day or three pounds a month—in a comparatively short time bring 
him in the required amount. He then returns to his native 
district and takes to himself a wife. Fortunately for the mine- 
owner, the Kafir is not satisfied with one or two experiences in the 
inatrimonial market; he soon desires-to make another addition 
to his household, and has, therefore, to return to the mines and 
serve for another period. We can well understand, :under such 
circumstances, that the white employer in South Africa must find 
himself sorely tried. By the time a native has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his work and has become a useful employee he is. 
likely to retire to his own locality with the wages he has earned. 
In the old days the Dutch colonist treated the natives in a very 
(lifferent manner. His Hottentot servants were in a manner 
udseripti glebe ; they were attached to the soil; and worked 
practically for their board and lodging. When the Boer farmer 
“trekked” across the Vaal river he adopted the same policy 
towards the natives whom he found there. It never entered into 
his head to treat them as having equal rights with the whites. 
In framing his constitution he totally excluded them from citizen- 
ship, and denied them the power of holding land in the State. 
Even to the present day the native is ruled by sternly repressive 
measures in the Transvaal. He cannot move from place to place 
without a pass from the local official. If found travelling without. 
this passport he is liable to severe punishment, including flogging. 
He is obliged to carry on his arm a brass numbered ticket, and in 
towns he is not allowed to walk on the footpaths, no matter how 
well-dressed or clean he may be. The stranger in Johannesburg 
cannot but ponder on the spectacle of a Kafir respectably arrayed 
in good European clothing walking in the middle of the street, 
with a brass ticket strapped on his arm, while on the neighbouring 
footway may be seen, and even smelt, some representative of 
European civilization, perhaps a “Peruvian” from Poland or 
Russia, who has apparently not found it convenient to change his. 
clothing or indulge in unnecessary ablutions since his entry into- 
the country. 

In the First Raad, on August 27th last, a law was introduced to 
provide that the educated Kafirs, such as ministers, mission- 
aries, and teachers, should not be required to wear badges, and 
should be exempted from personal taxes. A long argument fol- 
lowed, several members contending that this was an attempt to 
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put the natives on an equal footing with the whites. Mr. Erasmus 
siid his experience was that the educated native was generally a 
bigger rogue than the uneducated one. Mr. Lucas Meyer said there 
would be no equality between the two races if the law were passed. 
The only thing wanted was to save native ministers and teachers 
from the indignity of being put into prison if they were not 
provided with the badge or pass. After a debate, which lasted 
nearly all the day, during which several motions were put in and 
rejected, the Raad resolved, by the casting vote of the chairman, 
and on the proposition of Mr. A. D. Wolmorans, that every native 
on the goldfields, who was not in the service of whites, should be 
compelled to wear a badge on his arm, the same to be issued for 
one year, by the Superintendent of Natives. 

This differentiation in treatment is often shown even in the case 
of non-African coloured people. At a recent race meeting in 
Pretoria two well-to-do Hindoos, or Indians, paid for admission to 
the grandstand enclosure. They were dressed as any prosperous 
Kuropean, from whom they in no way differed except in the 
matter of colour, but no sooner were they perceived by a young 
Dutch gentleman—a relative of the President—than they were 
ordered to leave, and, on their declining to do so, were promptly 
hustled out of the place by the policemen present. An English 
lady in the Transvaal complained bitterly to me of the policy of 
the Home Government in the neighbouring Colony of Natal, 
where she, during a recent visit, met a well-dressed and civilized 
Kafir walking on the footpath, who fiercely glared at her because 
she forced him with the point of her parasol to take his proper 
place in the middle of the roadway, with the oxen, the mules, and 
other beasts of burden! 

It is not difficult to understand the cause of the Dutchman's 
objection to be put on equal terms with the native. For centuries 
his forefathers fought against hordes of aborigines, who were always 
greatly superior in numbers, and whom the Boer nevertheless in- 
variably triumphed over. This constant and ever victorious war- 
fare coloured the mind of the Dutchman. He looked on the Kafir 
and the Hottentot as he looked on the wild animals that surrounded 
him on every side. Some he conquered arid destroyed, others he 
domesticated. He gradually ceased to regard the native as a fellow 
man. To have him now raised to an equality is degrading. 

On the other hand, the British Government has treated the 
natives with far more leniency than have the Boers. It has gener- 
ally recognized their rights, and as far as possible preserved their 
customs and laws. Many people in the colony, and among the 
Vitlanders of the Transvaal, hold strongly that the Boer method 
is preferable to the English: that the latter encourages the natives 
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in their disinclination to work, and panders to their savage in- 
stincts. This great difference in treatment arises from the circum- 
stance that English policy has always been more or less affected 
by home ideas. The Englishman long resident in Cape Colony as 
a rule adopts the Boer view of the question. It was often said to 
me in South Africa that many persons came out from Great Britain 
filled with the must liberal sentiments towards the natives, which 
a short residence among them quickly dissipated ; and such seems 
to be the case. Men who, when questioned on the subject, admit 
to many virtues and admirable traits of character in the coloured 
people, will at the same time assert that they must be treated in a 
manner entirely ditterent from that applied to white men, and 
that it would be disastrous to give them equal rights. This sen- 
timent is so universal, even among the best educated and most 
thouzhtful residents in South Africa, that it cannot be ignored 
even by the imost extreme apostle of “ humanitarianism.” 

When recently in South Africa I was so struck by the attitude 
of the various sections of the white population towards the coloured, 
that I discussed the race problem with as many as possible, ancl 
was able to gather various views as to the difficulties that are 
already beginning to loom large on the horizon. As is the case 
with most social problems, two classes of men are met with, those 
who look on the question entirely from the standpoint of their own 
interests and prejudices, and those who strive to form an unbiassed 


judgment, frankly and fairly considering the position and rights of 


the blacks as well as of the whites. The race for wealth has for 
some years attracted to the Transvaal, and other parts of South 
Africa, a large number of Europeans, whose sole interest in the 
country is centred in its money-making capacity. These naturally 
regard the natives from the purely commercial standpoint, and are 
rather astonished to find that any sensible traveller should concern 
himself with the political or social rights of a person individually 
less useful than a “salted ” horse, less tractable than a well-trained 
ox. One of this class, who had a considerable experience in the 
newly opened-up districts of Matabele and Mashona-lands, said to 
me in the course of an argument, “In my presence do not call the 
blacks my fellow men. They are nearer to baboons than they are 
to white men.” Another gentleman, who had lived long in 
Johannesburg, said to me, “They are not human; I have a good 
enough Kafir, but I give him a ‘hiding’ once a month, whether 
he deserves it or not, and as long as I continue to do so he is a 
most satisfactory servant. If [ omit it he becomes idle ani 
cheeky.” The advantage of this method of treatment was cor- 
roborated by a Hollander official, who added that in his opinion 
the native was not a “moral person.” This judgment was based 
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on the fact, that as regards matrimony and sex-relationship the 
Kafir had views which widely varied from those at present held— 
in theory at least—among European peoples. It did not occur to 
iy critical friend that the morality or immorality of the customs 
objected to really depended on the principles on which they were 
based, and the method in which they were practised. A polygamist 
may be, both in theory as well as in practice, a more moral man 
than a strict monogamist. Even this has been admitted by a Natal 
missionary, who bore witness to the fact that the best and most 
upright member of his flock was a polygamist. The tendency of 
the native to revert to his original habits and customs, after years 
of training in the civilization of the white man, is constantly urged 
as showing the irradicable savagery and inferiority of the race. I 
own that a certain acquaintance with some of the civilization thus 
forsaken led me to largely sympathize with the sentiment which 
preferred the unconventional life of the savage to the sordid arti- 
ticiality which so frequently accompanies our boasted progress. So, 
also, I could not properly appreciate the cogency of the argument 
drawn from the alleged case of a Matabele boy, who was caught 
young, educated and brought up by white men, féted and illus- 
trated in England, and: yet was found fighting as a leader of an 
impi in the late war. Such conduct was put forward triumphantly 
as a convincing proof of the treachery and inveterate savagery of 
the native character ! 

The Boers term the natives “ black things.” An Africander, who 
had alarge and varied experience of the country along the course 
of the Orange River, acknowledged to me at once that the most 
important problem in South Africa was this of the natives. “ They 
are,” he said, “ increasing so fast that there are only two courses 
open—either to amalgamate with them, or shoot them down. 
White men will not amalgamate with them. The Dutch farmer 
has kept the Bushman and Hottentot, north and south of the 
Orange River, in check for the last two hundred years by shooting 
alone, and if we are to maintain our superiority in the country we 
must continue the practice.” Similarly a leading professional man 
in the country—half in jest, half in earnest—atlirmed that a 
liberal distribution of “Cape Smoke” (a villainous species of 
brandy) among the “niggers” would be the most satisfactory way 
of settling the question. Such solutions of the difficulty, put 
somewhat less baldly, are adopted by many a man in South Africa, 
who still regards the native as an animal that may be domesti- 
cated, but which in its wild state is dangerous. 

Three methods of dealing with the natives have been advocated 
in South Africa by various sections of politicians, Some declare 
that there is no insuperable objection to an amalgamation between 
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white and black—that the time will come when no distinction of 
race or colour will prevail, and that a general “blend ” will solve 
race questions. It hardly requires a personal acquaintance with 
Cape half-breeds to give a conclusive negative to this theory, for the 
half-caste is not a success anywhere. Another suggested method 
is to drive the native back to those parts of the African continent 
where he can live, and where the European cannot thrive. This 
solution of the difficulty has the charm of simplicity, but it has the 
obvious objections that the native does not want to leave his loca- 
tion or country, and even if he did make for those insalubrious 
regions allotted to him, he would find them already occupied by 
warlike tribes, disinclined to share territory with strangers and out- 
landers. 

The method advocated by the Africander element in the Cape. 
und the adoption of which by Mr. Rhodes largely secured for him 
the support of the Dutch, is that the native should be treated as a 
helot—as a hewer of wood and drawer of water. This policy is. 
strongly opposed to the principles of the philanthropic or humani- 
tarian politicians, who exercise so large an influence on English 
opinion, and although widely held and openly advocated in South 
Africa, is not usually exported for consumption in Great Britain. 
The European visitor is at first grieved—perhaps scandalized—on 
finding that his pet theories of the equal rights of man and the 
brotherhood of the human race do not exist beyond the seas, so 
far, at any rate, as regards the native races. But he soon gets 
accustomed to the new order of ideas; he ceases: to marvel at the 
depravity of his fellow countrymen, and finally acquiesces in their 
views of native rights. As Mr. John P. Robinson came to the con- 
clusion that “they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee,” so the 
level-headed Englishman silently satisfies his conscience with the 
apophthegm, that “circumstances alter cases.” Even the great 
majority of the politicians in the Cape Legislature who support 
Mr. Rose Innes, Mr. Merriman, and Mr. Sauer, in their more or less 
pro-native policy, and who represent “native constituencies,” are 
strongly opposed to “equality” between white and black. Race 
loyalty determines them that, in a country with so unevenly dis- 
tributed a population, the “ rights” of the whites require the sub- 
jection of the blacks. 

The native races in South Africa, on the whole, exhibit a strong 
disinclination to die out. Undoubtedly the Hottentot has greatly 
decreased in numbers, and the Bushman has almost become ex- 
tinct to the south of the Orange River, but the rapid increase in 
numbers of the Kafir or Bantu races has much more than counter- 
balanced these exceptions. The Kafir also possesses qualities that 
make his increase a much more serious matter for the Kuropean, 
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who naturally seeks for a tranquil acquiescence in his domination, 
than might appear from a balance of the gain and loss in num- 
bers furnished by the various native peoples. 

The Hottentot was, on the whole, a tractable and servile crea- 
ture, decidedly useful to his white master. The Bushman, on the 
other hand, was, and is,a wild animal, with all the savage instincts, 
the cunning, the low standard of morals—as we count morals—the 
marvellous perfection of the senses, and the innate intractability 
of other wild animals of the veld and the desert. The Kafir, in 
comparison, is capable of great things.. His race has produced 
men of immense and dominating ability. Many competent to 
judge boldly assert that Chaka, the great King of the Zulus in 
the early part of this century, was almost the equal of Napoleon 
Bonaparte in many of the qualities that made the Corsican the 
conqueror of the nations of Europe. At the present day the Kafirs 
in the eastern provinces of Cape Colony show themselves capable 
of acquiring the arts and knowledge that are regarded as indicating 
civilization. They furnish exemplary Church members; they excel 
in competitive examinations; they produce an ably edited news- 
paper of their own. 

The Zulus have shown much military quality in the field against 
British troops, and are admitted by all to be a most intelligent 
and highly-organized race. One who has had an intimate know- 
ledge of them, who thoroughly understands their language, who 
has a complete mastery of their customs and has translated and 
codified their laws, who is recognized to be one of the ablest and 
most intelligent of South Africans, and is certainly one of the 
most thoughtful, bore witness to me of the intellectual capacity of 
the Zulu people.* Their language is rich, and quite capable of 
expressing abstract ideas. It would, he said, be easy to give a 
lecture on any technical scientific question of the day in the Zulu 
tongue. They also have a great love of eloquence and a natural 
gift for debate and argument. They possess a keen sense of 
justice according to their own standard, and although polygamists, 
are amoral people. Man for man and woman for woman, the Zulu 
is more moral than the average European. Both sexes have a 
high sense of duty and great courage. Their philosophy is largely 
expressed in the saying: “ A man can only die once; let him die 
doing.” 

It. is evident, then, that a people possessing such characteristics 
—and many of the other Bantu peoples resemble the Zulu, though 
they may not equal them—and who at the same time are growing 
in numbers, cannot be ignored, even by the most. self-contained of 


* Trefer to Mr. W. Y. Campbell, now well known in Johannesburg, and for- 
merly a personal friend of Cetewayo, King of the Zulus, 
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white politicians. Unless we set back with a vengeance the hands 
of the clock we cannot hope to treat such a people as beasts of 
burden, or eternally as children. The Bantu differs in many re- 
spects from the negro of the West Coast. He will work as will the 
white man if impelled thereto by the desire to satisfy his needs or 
ambitions; he cannot easily be made a slave. He may have been, 
and may even now be, a child intellectually and in comparison 
with his white neighbour. He will, however, soon come to 
maturity. A person of high official position and intelligence in 
the Cape Colony, who recognized this, said to me, “ Educate the 
native and he becomes useless. He must be kept in his place. 
Slavery should never have been abolished. It is a struggle between 
the white man and the black, and the white must win by one 
means or another.” But the thin end of the wedge has been in- 
serted. Education is proceeding apace, and the struggle to preserve 
the dominance of the “Caucasian” is every day becoming more difti- 
cult in South Africa, The Bushmen—the true aborigines of South 
Africa—would not be educated, and they have well-nigh disap- 
peared. The Hottentots, although a grace higher in the human 
scale, are also dwindling away before the march of civilization. 
The Kafir can attain to a fairly high standard of civilization, and 
he has to be reckoned with. He is a useful agent—if properly 
handled—in the industrial development of the country. The 
Zulus and Basutos—the most dominant of the Bantu peoples— 
make excellent overseers and policemen. They might with advan- 
tage be utilized as soldiers, and as such would take high place 
among the “native-born” subjects of the Empire, on whom so 
much reliance is placed for purposes of defence. Were such a 
calamity to occur as a British and Dutch war in South Africa, 
unquestionably the keenest, and not the least useful, supporters of 
Great Britain would be the Basutos, who are most anxious to 
avenge their wrongs on the Boers of the Free State, and the Zulus, 
who would with equal readiness precipitate their forces on the 
Dutch of the Transvaal. 

The more enlightened section of Cape Parliamentarians, while 
supporting the rights of citizenship of the natives, that is, so far as 
giving them the privilege of voting for members of the Legislative 
Assembly, would do everything to encourage their employment as 
labourers for the whites. This section would preserve the native 
locations in which they could breed and live when incapacitated 
for work. As, however, most of these locations comprise perhaps 
the best lands in South Africa, many envious eyes are cast thither, 
and “for the good of the niggers,” philanthropic suggestions are 
made that it would be well to mix them up with the general 
community. 
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From the considerations here set forth the general conclusion 
may be drawn that South Africa, as a whole, will never be a white 
man’s country in the same sense as are the United States of 
America, Canada, Austraiia, or New Zeaiand. The bulk of the 
labour of the community will not fall on the European inhabitants. 
The country will afford no outlet for the teeming, labouring popu- 
lations of England or the Continent. Skilled labourers and artisans 
will doubtless find employment there, but the pick-and-shovel man 
had best keep out of the country. It will rather resemble India 
and Ceylon than Australia and New Zealand. Europeans will 
always find in it an outlet for their energies, an opening for the 
employment of their capital, and an opportunity for adding to their 
wealth. Its climate is far more suitable for them than that of 
India, and were South Africa without its native races it might have 
a career like unto that of Victoria or New South Wales, Colorado 
or California. But we must judge of the future of the country by 
the tendencies that environ it, and its destiny is limited and con- 
trolled by racial conditions from which there is no escape. 


WituraM F. Batrey. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Sir Cuarves Turrer does not, it appears, wish to confine the con- 
flict between Lord Aberdeen and himself to the Canadian arena. 
He would like it discussed outside. By publishing an ably 
arranged statement of his case in the November number of 
The National Review, he presumably appeals to the court of 
public opinion throughout the Empire. It may not, therefore, 
be out of place in one who, though not a Canadian, is a Colonist, 
to review the question at issue between the Governor-General 
of the Dominion and his late Prime Minister. 

For the constitutional point in dispute is of no small interest to 
Colonists everywhere. Similar collisions between a Governor and 
his Ministers have occurred elsewhere in self-governing Colonies, 
and — though one would fain hope much from this Canadian 
precedent—may occur again. Governments and communities 
divided from Ottawa by half the globe’s surface may in days to 
come be affected by the example set by Lord Aberdeen’s refusal to 
accept his Minister’s advice. Little as the present writer knows of 
the parties, persons, and feelings of Canadian politics, he belongs 
to a colony which may be influenced by the constitutional conflict 
which has just come about in the Dominion. It is from the point 
of view of one thus naturally interested that he approaches the 
principle in debate. 

Most of those who know something of the British Colonial sys- 
tem will admit that the plan of supplying the self-governing 
Colonies with heads nominated by the Colonial Office has worked 
tolerably well in practice, and is, generally speaking, quietly ac- 
quiesced in by colonists. If few Governors arouse active enthusiasm, 
fewer still excite active dislike. The desire for elective Governors 
exists, but is dormant. No one, however, who has been in a 
position to watch the working of the colonial machine could doubt 
that tact, judgment, and a clear understanding of the meaning of 
the word Democracy are required by the Colonial Viceroy who 
wishes to avoid creating friction and dislike. Few with any know- 
ledge of the position would deny that there are two chief things 
for a Governor to hold always in remembrance. These are, first— 
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To do nothing to interfere with the right of the majority of 
colonists to choose their own administrators, and freely control 
their own internal affairs; and, second—To do nothing that may 
tend to weaken the link that binds a Colony to the Mother Country, 
the link that he himself represents, and which is his raison d'etre. 

Had Lord Aberdeen been ill-iudging enough to take Sir Charles 
Tupper’s last Ministerial advice he would have disregarded both 
these maxims. 

What he was asked to do was to strengthen a beaten political 
party in a House where they did not require strengthening, 
and to deliberately put obstacles in the way of a victerious 
party just entrusted with the confidence and the mandate of the 
people. Anything more likely to cause public irritation and a sense 
of unfair interference from outside it would be hard to find. It 
must be borne in mind that in a colonist’s eyes a nominated 
Governor is not only a very limited monarch, but a limited 
monarch who comes from outside his kingdom, and is not the 
choice of his subjects. Even the Podesta of a medieval Italian 
Republic was selected by those whom he was to rule: a nominated 
Governor is not. This detachment may have its advantages. But 
if any needless action of his should tend to thwart the expressed wil! 
of the people in a matter so entirely within the people’s province as 
the strength of parties, then he may justly expect prompt and 
strong resentment. A colonial Governor may sometimes be an 
umpire who has to see that the rules of the game are observed, and 
that the play is fair. But assuredly he is not the guard of a train 
whose duty it may be to interfere with the rate of speed which the 
engine-driver may choose to keep up. In other words, the 
Governor has no function to maintain, much less to emphasize the 
conservative character of any Upper House. A Parliament should 
emanate from the people—the Lower House directly, the Upper 
indirectly. 

What Lord Aberdeen refused to do was to further strengthen in 
the Canadian Upper House a party already overwhelmingly 
strong there. This party had just been badly beaten at the 
polls—for the first time for many years. Its opponents were 
certain to take office, well supported in the popular chamber, 
but notoriously weak in the Senate. It was at this juncture that 
Lord Aberdeen was advised—by the leaders of the rejected 
party—to add to this glaring want of Parliamentary proportion. 
Could any suggestion have well been more inopportune, or more 
calculated to bring the nominee of England into conflict with the 
self-governing people of England’s greatest colony ? 


But Sir Charles Tupper says there are precedents. He argues 


that these have established a constitutional practice of such 
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authority as to deprive the Governor-General of the right of 
volition and to make him in this matter nothing more than a 
passive registrar of the will, not of the people, but of certain 
gentlemen just rejected of the people. No doubt, there are crises 
in the public affairs of most countries when precedent seems to be 
on one side and common-sense on the other. But I do not think 
that in this instance Sir Charles Tupper can claim even that 
doubtful advantage. To begin with, it is one thing to show 
that a Governor may take certain advice, another to prove that 
he must. Moreover, to have binding force, precedents must be 
applicable. That is just what Sir Charles’ are not. They are 
based on the mistaken assumption that there is an identity, or, at 
any rate, a clear analogy between the English Peerage and the 
Canadian Senate. No contention could be more misleading or 
politically mischievous. The members of a Colonial Upper House 
are not peers, and are not “called” for the purpose of making 
them peers. A “call” does not make one commoner the less, but 
only one councillor the more. They are legislators, and noth- 
ing but legislators. They are public servants engaged to do an 
honourable but practical and definite work, and in several colonies 
are paid by the year or the month for what they do. In Canada, 
for instance, they receive the equivalent of £200 a year; in New 
Zealand, £12 10s. a month. If they persist in neglecting their 
duties they cease to hold their position. Imagine an English peer 
made a commoner for absenting himself from the House of Lords 
for two Sessions! Conceive Lord Kelvin or the late Lords Tenny- 
son and Leighton getting £12 10s. a month for punctual atten- 
dance in the House of Lords, or having their pay docked for 
absence! Whatever may in theory be the object of making fresh 
peers in England, it may safely be said that in practice not one 
creation in fifty is for the sole purpose of making a working 
legislator. The names above cited are illustrations. The granting 
of “honours” in England on the advice of an outgoing Ministry 
and the calling of new members to a Colonial Upper House are 
two totally different things. One is primarily a distribution of 
honours to men who have—presumably—earned them. The other 
is a repairing or alteration of a piece of the machine of Parlia- 
ment—only that and nothing more. Moreover, to make the dis- 
tinction even clearer in Canada’s case, the number of Senators 
there is limited. It might follow, then, that a beaten Ministry, by 
filling up all vacancies, could deprive the incoming Cabinet of the 
power of having a representative in the Senate. In the very crisis 
under discussion, it appears that Mr. Laurier had to advise the 
appointment of a fresh Senator—Sir Oliver Mowat—to lead for 
his Government in the Senate. Would the position of a Ministry, 
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backed by the people, but debarred by a Governor and beaten 
rivals from securing a leader in the Upper Chamber be endurable ? 
Would the people endure it? Should any honest Imperialist 
desire to see a Governor made a party to such an action ? 

As for Colonial precedents no one knows better than Sir Charles 
that they are very far from being all on his side. There are cases 
enough of refusals to “call.” One Governer went so far as to 
refuse because a vote of “no confidence” in his Ministers was pend- 
ing. So far are the precedents from laying down that a Governor 
must appoint when advised by a beaten Ministry, that it is only 
within the last three years that it has been conclusively settled 
that he must appoint when advised by a powerful and unshaken 
Ministry. I refer to the recent decision of the Colonial Office in 
the New Zealand case. That can fairly be construed as a general 
guiding rule, directing Governors to take the advice of their 
Ministers on the question of nominations to the Second Chamber. 
But the basis and essence of the case for the New Zealand Ministers, 
who successfully maintained their right to have their advice ac- 
cepted, was that they possessed the confidence of the electors, and 
an unquestioned majority in the Popular Chamber. No New 
Zealander would dream for a moment that the two batches of 
Councillors created by Lord Glasgow after so much controversy 
would have been made, had the recommending Ministers been 
either beaten in the country or already possessed of an ample con- 
tingent of friends in the Upper Chamber. 

Is it desirable that Governors should be made instruments for 
exasperating Colonial democracies against both Second Chambers 
and the Imperial Connection? If that be desirable, then the more 
often Governors take such advice as Lord Aberdeen declined to 
take from the Tupper Ministry the better. But surely it-is 
preferable that the vexed question of the existence and form of 
Colonial Second Chainbers should be settled on its own merits 
rather than that these bodies should be brought into discredit. 
with the mass of the electors by being made—from the demo- 
cratic point of view—worse than they already are, and made so by 
unfair interference. The approval which I am convinced that. 
Lord Aberdeen’s firmness will receive from Colonists everywhere. 
need not be and should not be confined to a section or a Party. 
The last thing that any rational Colonist on either side thinks of 
denying is that the will of the people deliberately expressed at a. 
General Election should prevail, and that administrators thus. 
entrusted with public confidence should not be unfairly hampered. 
For the rest, Conservatives do not want Second Chambers either 
added to needlessly or made unpopular. Liberals do not want 
them more obstructive and expensive. Imperialists cannot wish 
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to see collisions between English Governors and popular parties 
in the Colonies. All these, then, may unite in feeling thankful 
that the Governor-General had the courage to say “No!” Lord 
Aberdeen’s ancestor, Bertrand de Gourdon, did not shoot his 
arrow straighter than has his descendant now. The Governor- 
General’s decision has hit the mark precisely. Lord Aberdeen 
has destroyed a false analogy, prevented a distinct wrong, main- 
tained the dignity of his office, and asserted the rights of the 
people of Canada. In so doing he has helped the Empire. 


W. P. REEVEs. 
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REGISTERED FRIENDLY SOCIETIES FOR WOMEN. 


In this century of women’s inovements, comparatively little action 
has been taken in the direction of forming associations for the 
promotion of thrift amongst the female members of the working- 
classes. This is, perhaps, all the more strange, because such associa- 
tions have made such marvellous progress amongst the rest of the 
community. Now, however, signs are becoming evident that as 
Friendly Societies for men have grown up and developed into 
organized institutions, recognized by law, during the nineteenth 
century, the century following may be equally distinguished by a 
similar development amongst women. The necessity for such 
institutions has often been enlarged upon, but difficulties in the 
way were evident to all who seriously considered the subject, and 
the great Orders held back, until the example of America, and the 
action of the women themselves, brought them to the point of 
admitting females to the privileges of membership. Gradually 
Lodges, Courts, and Tents for women have sprung into existence, 
and the movement shows every sign of being a permanent one. 
Perhaps few of those who have had no direct connection 
with the working of Friendly Societies, know what .an immense 
power they wield, and how much they mean to the working man of 
the present day. Friendly Societies for the promotion of thrift 
have of course existed from very early times, but the “Orders” 
were only recognized by Government (in as far as they obtained 
legal protection for their funds) in 1850, when the Friendly 
Societies’ Act of that year became law. By that Act, however, 
although the central Societies might register, branches could only 
do so as though they were separate associations, a matter of 
extreme inconvenience, considering the constitution of the bodies. 
It was not till 1875, that branches of affiliated orders were allowed 
to register as such, and since that time the great majority of the 
bodies concerned have availed themselves of the privileges held 
out tothem. It is from these Orders that we may expect progress 
to be made, rather than from isolated societies, and it is of their 
connection with the women’s movement that we wish tospeak. So- 
called “ Collecting Societies” come under the Friendly Societies’ 
36 
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Acts, it is true, as well as other organizations, such as Cattle 
Insurance Societies, Working Mens’ Clubs, certain Benevolent 
Societies, and others specially authorized ; but the first-mentioned, 
though in many cases admitting women to their membership, are 
Benefit Societies merely, most of them dealing with funeral pay- 
ments alone, and as their contributions are usually collected by 
paid collectors from a central office which manages their affairs, 
the social and educative element is in their case almost entirely 
wanting. The others mentioned do not naturally come within our 
scope, nor do the many unregistered societies. 

As regards the number of societies under the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts in the United Kingdom, Mr, Brabrook* gives the following 
table from a paper presented to Parliament in 1891; in it the 
totals of the returns for each society are given as follows :— 


| xo. on | no. oF | NO. OF AMOUNT OF 


|REGISTER.| RETURNS. | MEMBERS, FUNDS, 


Friendly Societies (not collecting); 


and Branches ae ---| 28,584 | 23,998 | 4,203,601 | £22,695,039 


Collecting Societies ... - ads 47 43 | 3,875,215 2,713,214 

Other Societies under the Friendly! 
Societies Acts... a .. 4,111 557 | 241,446 594,808 
29,742 | 24,598 | 8,320,262 | £26,003,061 


These returns, which must of course be considerably below the 
present-day mark, speak for themselves. But in reference to them 
it must be recollected, likewise, that, as far as Friendly Societies are 
concerned, these saving banks, so remarkable in nature and on so 
large a scale, have been virtually created by the working-classes fer 
themselves; that the members draw up their own rules, make 
their own investments, and in all points carry on their own govern- 
ment, subject to the law. In some cases the Orders are extremely 
large, numbering more than half a million members and with 
several millions of funds, necessitating government of a highly 
elaborate and complicated character.t Anyone who may have 
attended their annual parliaments cannot fail to be impressed with 
the business capacities displayed, or struck with the orderly manner 
in which the work is carried on. 

We must, however, remember in considering the facts, that 
hitherto such organizations have been practically confined to males. 

* See The Progress of Friendly Societies during the Ten Years 1884-1894, by 


E. W. Brabrook, F.S.S., F.S.A,. Reprinted for private circulation from The Jour- 
nal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1895. 


+ The two gigantic Orders, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows and the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, numbered on the Ist January, 1896, 751,167 and 
723,329 adult’Benefit members respectively, in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
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Female societies at one time certainly existed in considerable num- 
bers; but they suffered mainly, it would seem, from want of 
actuarial knowledge. In recent times, it is true, registered Friendly 
Societies on a carefully considered basis have been instituted for 
women only, like the Suffolk Unity of the United Sisters, but, 
with the exception, perhaps, of certain Temperance Societies, such 
as the Independent Order of Rechabites, which decided to open 
“Tents ” for women so early as 1840, and which now possesses one 
hundred Tents for female members (besides a small proportion of 
women members, who, under certain limitations, are allowed to join 
the Tents for males), none of the great Orders have in this country 
encouraged female membership, until within the last few years.* 
And it is to these great Orders that women naturally look for aid, 
both on account of the experience they have earned in the past, 
and the assistance, moral and material, that they are likely in the 
future to bestow. 

It was in the year 1892 that the High Court of Foresters decided 
to admit women to their membership, and by the end of 1895, one 
hundred and twenty-one dispensations for Female Courts had been 
issued, indicating a total of about 4,000 Benefit and 350 Honorary 
members. The Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of 
Oddfellows, which followed suit in 1894, reports at the same date 
thirty-one Lodges and 1,188 members.t These great Orders having 
set the example, the other considerable societies are following in 
their wake, and those who have not done so yet are likely to take 
a similar step before long.t 


* Of other Female Temperance Societies may be mentioned the ‘ Daughters 
of Temperance,” which originated from a charter granted by the ‘‘ Sons of Tem- 
perance,” in 1868, and which possesses seven branches and 327 members ; and the 
** Daughters of the Phoenix ” established in 1883. The Church of England Tem- 
perance Benefit Society is a ceniralized ‘‘ Benefit” Society, managed from head- 
quarters, and it does not hence come within our scope, although female members 
are admitted. 


+ The Female Lodges in the Manchester Unity are not exactly Branches, being 
independent in their constitution. Juveniles, both male and female, under sixteen, 
are now (1896) admitted to the Order, and the question of the admission of Lodges 
of Females, composed of adults, is under consideration. The difficulty has been 
in the preparation of Tables which should deal with the maternity liabilities, but 
the matter will probably be discussed at the next annual meeting. 


t The following of the larger Orders, in addition to those mentioned above, re- 
port that they have adopted female membership :—The Grand United Order of 
Oddfellows (six Lodges opened in 1896 and others in prospect soon); The Royal 
Order of Ancient Shepherds Ashton Unity (four Lodges opened) ; The National 
United Order of Gardeners (several Courts opened); The Nottingham Ancient 
Imperial Order of Oddfellows ; The Order of the Sons of Temperance (sick pay to 
women in 1895); The United Ancient Order of Druids; The British Order of 
Ancient Free Gardeners. It is, however, difficult at present to ascertain the total 
female membership in the various Orders. 
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The significance of a movement of this kind it is difficult to 
exaggerate. All who have worked in connection with the subject 
know the difficulty that exists in getting women even in a small 
degree to co-operate with men in constituting organizations to 
promote their economic well-being, or to form such organizations 
for themselves, and until this is done there is little chance that 
much progress can be made in improving their position. Surely, 
therefore, it is a hopeful sign that a movement of this kind, not 
imposed from any outside influence, but proceeding from the 
personal efforts of the members, should be found to prosper. 
The education obtained in managing their money matters by 
themselves, the training gained by free discussion as to the wisest 
ways of accumulating and disbursing the funds of Court or Lodge, 
must certainly prove of incalculable value to those who undertake 
these responsibilities. Hitherto such matters as concern the in- 
vestment of their savings have, amongst the working-classes at 
least, been left for the most part to the other sex, and a much 
more serious point is that women’s savings have been regarded as 
not soimportant or so necessary as men’s. Women, it is felt, have 
marriage as a refuge, and therefore the few pounds laid past by 
the servant-girl or factory worker are too often spent in assisting 
an emigrant brother or a father setting up a shop. Now, it is a 
fact that the possession of a little capital, besides being useful in 
itseli, gives the possessor a certain sense of self-respect, and the 
special advantage of belonging to a Friendly Society is that this 
little capital cannot be withdrawn, and that having once begun to 
pay there is a strong inducement to continue in so doing. Then 
such societies are not inerely designed to meet the necessities 
of the widow or the spinster, for married members likewise parti- 
cipate in their advantages and the value to them of having some- 
thing to fall back upon in case of illness is obvious. In such 
cases, indeed, the moral value is even greater, for often enough the 
married working woman is apt to degenerate into a mere drudge, 
with neither outside interests nor recognized economic status. 

The idea of a Friendly Society is very simple, though for those 
unacquainted with its working, a short account of its methods may 
not be out of place. An adult society is usually composed of 
persons contributing for sick benefit and medical attendance in 
illness, and for funeral allowance; also, possibly (though rarely), for 
superannuation benefit. Formerly, the lowest age at which a society 
could be joined was sixteen; some other limit—say forty—might 
be likewise fixed, as appeared to be most desirable. But by an 
amendment of the Friendly Societies’ Acts, passed in 1895, any 
society may make a rule for admitting members at any age above 
one year, though members under sixteen cannot execute any instru- 
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ment or give an acquittance, and thus the necessity for separate 
Juvenile societies is at an end. Within the limits, when they 
are fixed, the contributions are now in most cases graduated in 
reference to the age of admission, so that the earlier a member 
joins, the less he or she has to pay during the whole of member- 
ship. Thus did a member pay a shilling or eighteenpence per 
month at sixteen for sick and funeral benefit, medical attendance 
and management fund, he or she would continue to do so as long 
as membership continued. The system of payments graduated by 
age has been found to be the only reliable method of conducting 
any Friendly Society, but the amount to be paid for benefits 
desired is more difficult to determine. In old age particularly, 
it is difficult to draw the line between-sickness and debility, and 
some of the best societies have therefore limited the age at which 
sick pay can be drawn at sixty-five or thereabout, and invited 
their members to contribute for deferred annuities thereafter. 
This superannuation question is, however, one of the many diffi- 
culties which have to be confronted in connection with Friendly 
Society working; the benefits seem in youth too remote to justify 
an expenditure relatively so large as that required. The question 
is one which has often been approached, but which, so far, has 
hardly been so seriously grappled with as it deserves. The 
advocates of State-aided pensions argue with some reason that 
Friendly Societies are unable to deal with the difficulty by them- 
selves, and that when the age limit of benefit is not enforced, 
Societies are liable to lapse into financial difficulties; while 
Friendly Societies resent. what they consider an encroachment on 
their domain, and an interference with the principle of self-help. 
The post-ottice attempts something in this direction, but the solu- 
tion of the problem would not appear as yet to have been reached. 

As regards the ordinary scales of sickness and funeral contribu- 
tion, those adopted from the experience of the two great Orders are 
probably the most reliable ; but it must be remembered that in this 
respect the result of past experience should be continually in pro- 
cess of being stored up. A quinquennial valuation of the total 
assets and liabilities of a society is required by Government, in 
addition to its yearly audit, in order to ascertain its financial 
position. The importance of this valuation is becoming more 
generally recognized, now that the real meaning of “sol- 
vency” is better understood and its necessity acknowledged. 
“ The solvency of a Friendly Society depends, not upon the money 
it has in hand, but upon whether its existing funds, together with 
the future contributions for benefits which the members are bound 
to pay, are enough to balance the benefits which these members 
have the right to receive under the rules, together with any other 
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expenses and liabilities. The main object of a valuation is the 
proper answering of this question, and what can be more important 
to the members of Friendly Societies than that it should be pro- 
perly answered ?”* Supposing a society were to close its doors 
to new members to-morrow, even although it had funds sufficient 
to meet all outstanding debts, it might not be “ worth” twenty 
shillings in the £ in view of future liabilities. As a matter of fact 
new members usually continue to “feed” a society, which is not 
thus left merely with the responsibilities of members growing older, 
and the society may continue to work successfully. It is evidently, 
however, the case that no society should rest content until at least the 
valuation of twenty shillings in the £ is arrived at, and it is satis- 
factory to see that the great Orders are gradually awakening to the 
necessity of making all their branches solvent. Naturally the char- 
acter of the rules, or rather the strict carrying of them out, has much 
to do with the financial soundness of a society ; and in addition, as is 
pointed out in the Guide Book issued from the Friendly Society 
Office, particular societies require particular scales and regulations, 


owing to the nature of the members’ trades, &c. This applies to 
‘women’s societies also, in so far as often their occupations are less 


defined than men’s, and it is consequently less easy to say when 
they are unable to follow their usual avocations from illness. 

As regards the constitution of the Federated Societies with 
which we are more specially dealing, they differ from the 
Individual Societies (which often take the form of local clubs) 
in comprising various branches, each of which possesses a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy, as well as independent funds. In 
many cases there are several hundred branches in a society, 
but there always is a central authority to which the branches 
are subservient, whose laws they are bound to obey, and to 
which they probably make certain contributions; this central 
authority usually possesses a guarantee fund for the assistance of 
branches in difficulties.+| The management expenses of the larger 
Orders are necessarily considerable, but the benefit of belonging 
to a great organization, as may easily be seen, is manifold. 
It resembles a little commonwealth in which endless possibilities 
are afforded to energetic members of rising to places of authority 
and trust. The principles of a great democracy are carried out 
in a consistent, and, on the whole, successful manner; much of 
the work is unpaid, but where payment is required for legal 
expenses, for valuations and the rest, it is usually forthcoming. 


* The Guide Book of the Friendly Societies’ Registry Office, 1896, p. 210. 

+ The central authority of the Ancient Order of Foresters paid upwards of 
£6,000 last year to guarantee the benefits of membership to members formerly 
belonging to decayed Courts. 
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Wherever members of a large Order go, in this country or the 
Colonies, they are likely to find a welcome (more especially, perhaps, 
when signs and pass-words are adopted), and benefit may be paid 
them through the branch near which they find themselves. In 
many of those great Orders, women are now placed on an equal 
footing with men, having similar responsibilities and similar oppor- 
tunities for rising to positions of distinction. 

There are, however, certain questions which must be worked 
out by the women’s societies or branches before their standing 
is altogether what it ought to be. Contributions may be fixed 
on the best actuarial advice, but the point remains that the 
past experience of men’s courts does not entirely suttice to 
give a satisfactory basis on which to work. ‘There seems at 
present no absolute remedy for this but Time, and women friendly 
society members must not only endeavour to err on the safe 
side in fixing rates of payment, but be prepared, even then, 
to face the possibility of requiring to make slight alterations 
in their Tables. Then there are certain difficulties which must 
remain peculiar to their societies, and of these the main one 
is the question of benefit in case of illnesses incidental to child- 
birth. It is evident that these cannot be treated as ordinary 
illnesses, and if they can be calculated for, are the necessary 
additional payments to be made by all the members or only 
by those most likely to claim them? The Benefit will be 
expensive, certainly, but its necessity is undoubted if married 
meinbers are to be retained. By ignoring the Benefit altogether, 
as is being done in some societies, the accompanying very 
necessary provision that work should be absolutely forbidden 
at certain times, can hardly be enforced, and this regulation 
being neglected, future drains on the society will be more than 
probable. The High Court of the Ancient Order of Foresters 
has recently decided to have the best actuarial opinion regarding 
the whole question, and to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing a central fund to meet the difficulty. This question, and 
others like it, will, however, require patient thought and care- 
ful working out, but they show how beneficial it is that, for the 
present at least, societies for men and women should be separated, 
even though some advantages of combination must be forgone. 
Most of the Orders have thus far judged this system to be the 
best; even if mistakes are made to begin with, surely it is wisest 
that women members should learn to face, and, if possible, to 
conquer their difficulties for themselves, under conditions in which 
this can be done. It is of the essence of a Friendly Society, 
as has been remarked, to promote the independence of its 
members, and if they never have to manage their own affairs, 
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the society’s purpose is in a large degree ignored. For this reason 
it is surely good that societies should work their way by themselves, 
not too much fostered by outside means. 

The social element which forms a not unimportant feature in a 
Friendly Society, must not be under-estimated. It serves a valu- 
able purpose in keeping members together, even though nominally 
it lies beyond the society’s scope; none of the money actually 
subscribed for benefits may, of course, be used for anything beyond 
the objects it was subscribed for. But long before the days of 
Primrose Leagues or Liberal “ Teas,” the members of the organiza- 
tions of which we speak made the discovery that the human 
element must not be overlooked. It is not only the fact of meet- 
ing in social intercourse that binds a society together, but the 
sentiments of unity of interest developed by the bond of common 
dress, common knowledge of something known to the community 
alone; the sentiment which clings around a banner, round any 
symbol which represents a common interest to which we have 
bound ourselves to render our allegiance. It is easy to scorn such 
matters, but not so easy to account for the enthusiasm they carry 
with them. 

The moral element, likewise, should not be overlooked; the 
fact that members are directed to “seek their own good through 
the good of others,” to discard for the time being all social dis- 
tinctions and party feeling, taking as their motto, “each for all and 
all for each.” The forms and courtesies required during times of 
meeting in themselves form a valuable discipline which is not 
without its after-effect, and this etfect is very noticeable. 

Such is a short sketch of this new departure. It signifies a 
movement in which much may be done by those who wish to 
share in it: it represents an attractive method of inculcating thrift ; 
but thrift in itself isa somewhat negative and barren virtue, and it 
represents, what is more important, 2 new educational factor in 
the lives of the greater half of the population of our islands. Its 
work is practically before it, and it is work which presents large 
possibilities of future attainment. It helps those who participate 
in it to help themselves, and it is only when men and women put 
forth an effort on their own account that any real benefit is 
attained. 


EvizaABetH S. HALDANE. 


SOME REMARKS ON MODERN NURSES. 


I sHALL preface the few remarks I wish to make about nursing 
and nurses by stating that I am a fully-trained nurse myself. I 
entered a large general hospital over twenty-five years ago, and 
went through a three years’ training. On leaving there I passed 
some months at a lying-in hospital, afterwards taking up private 
nursing. Having had occasion to leave my work for a short time, 
twelve years ago, I returned to hospital work again for a period, 
that I might be quite sure of myself and be well up to my work 
before resuming private nursing, since which time I have kept 
steadily at work. I may also state I was for some years the head 
of a nursing home. I speak thus of myself merely that it may 
be known I am conversant with the subject I am writing about. 

There are apparently divided opinions on the subject of nurses ; 
some portion of the public thinking them almost angels in dis- 
guise, whilst others look upon them as necessary evils, and accuse 
them of being everything but what nurses ought to be. 

I shall doubtless be considered old-fashioned and not at all up- 
to-date in some of the remarks I am going to make, but I shall 
have to take that risk. I am an old-fashioned nurse with old- 
fashioned notions, and I admit at once that some of my ideas have 
been somewhat shocked at the unseemly behaviour in public of 
certain young women in nurses dress. 

What I am going to say does not apply to the many good and 
noble-minded women who are nurses, but to the too numerous 
vain, giddy, and frivolous young persons who bring disgrace on 
the profession by their light-minded conduct and behaviour. 

It is a fashion at the present day amongst many young women 
to wish to become nurses. In some cases they are girls who are 
discontented with the monotony and restraints of family life; 
sometimes they are bad-tempered or ditticult to manage at home, 
so their friends are only too glad to get rid of them; in some 
instances they are young women who have failed in other under- 
takings, and as a last resource take to nursing. These kind of 
girls are usually fond of excitement and change, and hospital life 
they think will give them plenty of it. 

Young women such as I have described are totally unfitted to 
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perforin the important duties of the hospital, and are the last 
people who should enter upon a nurse’s life. They go through 
their training in the wards at the risk of having what little good 
was in them obliterated, and their natures utterly demoralized, for 
I am convinced after many years experience in all kinds of 
nursing, that no woman can go through hospital life and remain 
unchanged : it either brings out all that is generous, noble, kind, 
self-sacrificing, and sympathetic in her nature, or it brings out all 
that is selfish, hard, cruel, and unwomanly. 

Had I a daughter who wished to become a nurse, unless I was 
very sure of her fitness for the work, I certainly would not subject 
her to the ordeal of a nurse’s training. 

I consider much too little discrimination is used by matrons of 
hospitals and institutions in selecting the kind of woman for the 
serious duties of the sick bed. Some matrons boast that they 
only train ladies and superior women, their ideas of ladies and 
superiority being often based on someone with a little money, or 
a good connection; others like to train only the servant class 
the excuse being that these are stronger, and, therefore, better able 
to do the work; whilst some matrons prefer to train only the 
pious and perfervidly religious. I do not say that excellent nurses 
may not be found among all these three sets of women, but such 
qualifications do not lead to the selection of the fittest. 

If more discretion were used as to the kind of woman chosen 
for a nurse we should not see so many failures. At present only 
about one-third of those trained turn out quite satisfactorily, and 
of the remainder, some are thoroughly bad, and others only partial 
successes. It needs, to make a good nurse, a woman with a well- 
balanced mind, superior intelligence and ability, gentle manners 
and voice, and kind and sympathetic nature; she must also be 
patient, and have clear observation, good health, and a certain 
amount of physical strength. 

Doubtless there is much difficulty in selecting the proper kind 
of woman to train, but I really think more care might be taken to 
climinate the obviously unfit. 

There exists a feeling of discontent in certain hospitals among 
the nurses at the preference given to lady pupils. These are 
mostly ladies who take up nursing in a dilettante sort of way, pay 
for their training, and at the end of not more than a year are 
granted a certificate ; they are thus supposed to have learnt as 
much nursing in their one year’s training as ordinary nurses do in 
three years! Previous to this fashion of ladies taking to nursing, 
the “charge nurses” or Sisters, as they are now called, were 
selected amongst those who had proved themselves worthy of 
fulfilling the duties of the position. 
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For some years past these positions have been given to the lady 
pupils ; and as a consequence many nurses feel a grievance which 
leads them at the end of their three years training to leave the 
hospital, knowing that nothing more is to be gained by remaining 
in it. They join some nursing institution; whilst some few of 
them risk the chance of getting private work from the surgeons 
and doctors who are attached to their training hospital, although 
surgeons and doctors usually prefer nurses from an institution, 
which saves them both time and trouble, and relieves them of 
much responsibility. It should be added that in consequence of 
so many nurses leaving their training schools at the end of three 
years, there is a continual demand for fresh recruits to train, and 
thus the market has become over-stocked. 

It is to be regretted that those in authority in general hospitals 
are unable to offer sone inducement to such nurses as are most 
suitable for hospital work to remain after they have finished their 
training ; by so doing there would be less need for this continual 
supply of fresh women to train, and more discrimination could be 
used in selecting only those who are likely to be successes. In 
my humble opinion much of the scandal and common talk about 
nurses comes from training girls too young; a woman ought at least 
to have passed her twenty-fifth year before she is allowed to take 
to hospital life, and then she ought to thoroughly know her own 
mind. Nursing is essentially an occupation for middle-aged 
women, not for girls fresh from the schoolroom, and surely it is 
not advisable to expose impressionable girls in the first flush of 
their youth to the sights which must daily be seen in a hospital. I 
quite agree with Dr. Arnold, “ That ignorance is not innocence.” 
But have we any right to subject young girls unnecessarily to the 
influence of knowledge that may lead to the loss of innocence ? 
Of course, “To the pure, all things are pure,” but, unfortunately, 
we are not all born pure-minded. I have known some small hos- 
pitals and nursing homes take girls to train as young as seventeen, 
and, in one instance, I remember a girl who had been sent for a 
splint in a great hurry stopped on the way to play with a kitten, 
and forgot all about what she was sent for ! 

Formerly women of birth and position took to nursing from 
sheer love of humanity. Many of them had no home ties, but 
having a vocation for the work they wished to devote their lives to 
deeds of charity, and to helping their fellow-creatures. In these 
days nursing is no longer a vocation, it is simply a profession. 
Yet it is often taken up in the most irresponsible manner without 
forethought or fitness, but with the same light-hearted thought- 
lessness that some people have who take to the stage. 

The life of a good nurse requires constant self-sacrifice ; it is full 
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of anxious care; and a woman ought to be quite sure of her 
motives before entering upon it. 

There has been a great deal of censure passed on nurses lately, 
and [ must say there has been more than room for some of the 
remarks made. What must the public think when they see young 
and pretty women in nurses attire behaving in the public streets 
and places of amusement more like women of questionable charac- 
ter than those whose duty it is to attend on and soothe the sick 
and dying? If these young women cannot go out without be- 
having with such unbecoming levity, let them at least have the 
decency to leave off their nurses dress, and not drag in the mire 
the garb that should be as sacred as a nun’s. 

I have been told that some of the women who parade about the 
streets in nurses dress are really not women engaged in nursing. 
In that case the sooner real nurses leave off wearing outdoor 
uniform the better. Or let them invent a dress that will not be so 
attractive, and therefore will not be so readily copied. 

For my own part I much doubt if there are many women who 
dress as nurses who are not in some way or other connected with 
the profession, since those I am now thinking of generally wear 
the uniform of well-known institutions. At one time the excuse 
for wearing the outdoor uniform was: “The cloak hid the dress 
and was convenient, and saved both time and trouble.” Granted. 
But how about the women who wear no cloaks, but are to be seen 
smartly dressed with bright silvered buckles on their high-heeled 
shoes, who wear fashionably made gowns and spotlessly white 
collars, cuffs, and bonnet-strings, who have their hair dressed in 
the latest style, and carry on their heads the most becoming little 
bonnets with long veils floating down their backs like flags of 
distress, looking more as if they were going to a fancy dress ball, 
than those whose profession it is to tend the sick and helpless ? 

Again, why do some nurses affect to dress as widows? No 
costume is more attractive, as all young widows well know. A 
hard-working nice-minded nurse has neither the time to study 
the details of her dress so minutely, nor the inclination so to do. 
She is always neatly, and therefore, well dressed. 

No profession was ever started with higher aims, fairer hopes, 
or brighter prospects; and now through the thoughtless mis- 
behaviour of a lot of light-minded, silly women, who ought never 
to have been allowed to enter a hospital for work at all, the whole 
thing will come to grief unless some change takes place, for there 
is no gainsaying the fact that there is a growing dislike to nurses, 
especially among quiet people. I know many who will put up 
with anything rather than run the risk of having one of these 
’ undesirable young women in their homes, for fear they may 
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intrigue with the servants, upset the harmony and general ar- 
rangements of the house, carry on desperate flirtations with un- 
blushing effrontery with the male members of the family, and tell 
improbable and outrageous stories to the women. 

It is a great pity that these objectionable persons cannot be 
weeded out of the nursing world altogether, but I don’t see well 
how that can be done while the public continue to patronize the 
private institutions which make large incomes out of the earnings 
of nurses, and which care so little about the character of the 
women they employ so long as they bring grist to the mill. 

Some of these institutions are places of refuge for the incompe- 
tent and unworthy. I am not, however, now speaking about the 
institutions attached to the large hospitals, where I know—at least, 
in most cases—that only the best nurses are sent out for private 
work. In one of these hospital institutions the nurses get the full 
benefit of all the wages they earn, for after the working expenses 
of the establishment are paid, the remainder of the money is 
divided among them at the end of the year, each one receiving 
according to her behaviour, ability, length of service, &c. That 
is quite fair, and gives great satisfaction to the nurses. It also 
keeps them well up to their work. Nor am I speaking of the co- 
operative institutions, where, I believe, the same care is taken that 
only nurses of good character, thoroughly trained and efficient, are 
allowed to join. 

And why should not nurses reap the benefit of their work as 
well as other people? I consider it an infamy that a hard-working 
set of women such as our good nurses should for years have had 
the best part of their earnings filched from them through the 
system carried on in most private nursing institutions. It is 
mostly through these places that so many women of bad or indif- 
ferent character have drifted into the profession. If a woman 
proves incapable or misbehaves herself at the hospital and is 
expelled, should she be young and good-looking, she can usually 
find employment in some institution, where she is put into a 
sinart uniform and sent out as a fully-trained nurse at £2 2s. per 
week—she herself receiving from £20 to £30 per annum, whilst 
the rest of the money is pocketed by the institution. I do not 
say there are not some good fully-trained nurses in these places, 
but there are also many who are not fully-trained, for the good, 
the bad, and the indifferent are accepted. 

Much also might be done towards ousting these objectionable 
women from the nursing profession by the surgeons and doctors, 
were these latter to make quite sure of the character as well 
as the skill of the nurses they send to their cases, and only employ 
those of well-known integrity. The light-minded and frivolous 
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nurse would thus find herself without work, and would, therefore, 
be glad to leave a profession in which she is not wanted. 

I have been nursing quite half my life, and no one can have the 
interest and welfare of my fellow-workers more keenly at heart 
than I have. Indeed, it is through the interest I have in my work 
that I regret so much that there should be among nurses those 
who have drawn down the censure of the world upon the whole 
nursing profession. 

Nurses cannot all be clever or skilled in their profession, but 
they should all be upright, noble-minded women, conscientious in 
the discharge of duty, and their manners and morals must be quite 
beyond reproach. We only want good nurses, and of these we 
cannot have too many. Their value is priceless, as those know 
who have had the misfortune to need them in their homes, and 
have had the good fortune to meet with a treasure in the shape of 
one of them. 

There are many good women who are sacrificing their lives and 
health in the unwholesome air of hospitals and sick-rooms, who 
are working among the poor, who think no trouble, toil, or fatigue 
too great if it will ease the pains or add to the comfort of those 
they tend, who give up every personal comfort for the sake of 
their work, and endeavour as far as they can to do their duty. 
That such as these should be classed with the light-minded, frivo- 
lous, gossiping woman, who neglects her duties and thinks only 
about herself, is indeed hard to realize with equanimity. 

I once heard the matron of an institution say in the presence of 
some quite young nurses, that she considered “one of the first 
duties of « nurse was to make herself look as pretty and charming 
as possible.” Advice such as this struck me as being most per- 
nicious. How much wiser would it have been had she said that 
nothing so becomes a nurse as a quiet, modest demeanour, or have 
reminded them that happiness mostly goes hand-in-hand with 
contentment. 

I have ventured to pen these few lines in the hope that some 
good may be done by drawing attention to an evil which has been 
too silently acquiesced in for a number of years. 


Emma L. Watson. 


